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2 THE PLAYERS. 

of life ; and he began to seek for living models, 
and pore over the pages of history for stimng 
incidents and picturesque manners. He started 
anew; and having completed some scenes, received 
so much encouragement from Leslie, that he 
allowed him to communicate them to some of the 
higher performers, whose judgment he coveted, 
and who returned them with unequivocal praise. 

Actors are generally very favourable judges of 
dramatic attempts ; they hope to find excellence, 
because that excellence, exerted in their behalf, 
becomes a property for themselves: moreover, they 
are accustomed to supply much by the considera- 
tion of the suitable action, and to heighten 
beauties and cover faults, by pleasing and forcible 
elocution. If an author really possess something 
like the dramatic genius, he will find no audience 
so capable of appreciating, and so earnest in 
approving, as the circle of performers to whom he 
has to read his play previous to its representation. 
And, indeed, to write a fine play is so great an 
achievement, that to produce something near one, 
may well call forth admiration from those on 
whom its impressions are fresh, before the 
quantity of its power is tested by its influence 
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To be sure, Eustace could not quite reconcile 
this with what he heard in every one's mouth, 
" the interests of the drama," until he learnt from 
every body that the true interests of the drama 
were that individual's separate interests. But, 
if he knew actors to be as ridiculous as the rest 
of mankind — and they sometimes exhibit their 
follies in more amusing relief — he found that they 
had some peculiarities which redounded as much 
to their honour. Every one was as selfish about 
a good or bad part, as a merchant might be about 
a good or bad bargain. The world called this 
vanity — Eustace saw that it was more probably 
interest; yet, even during the contention, they 
were kind and courteous to their rivals, always 
making the quarrel with the manager, who— -poor 
fellow! had certainly enough to bear, had it not 
been that the loudest threats were often stilled 
into complaining whispers before they reached his 
ears, and were sometimes even so low that they 
could not be heard at all. He looked in vain for 
that "hate known only to the stage," with which 
Byron has branded the poor players. He saw, 
indeed, that things essentially trifles to the public 
were as essentially fame and fortune, or comfort 
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and competence, to those who had to strive for 
them; and therefore, he could not wonder if people 
so placed in constant opposition, should now and 
then jar, and sometimes contract the habit of dis- 
liking each other; but he had seen quite as 
unrelenting hatred among schoolboys — and of the 
rest of the world he knew nothing. If he had, 
he would have found that there is no difference 
in the passion, except in the individual difference 
of the heart. Then, he found them to be 
charitable, in some of the best points of charity ; 
and so excellent philosophers in misfortune, that, 
though much must' have been endured during his 
time of observation, he could only discover that 
endurance in an instance or two. 

One touch of unhappiness he did perceive. A 
beautiful woman, lively, intelligent, and of a dis- 
position naturally cheerful, was seated in a corner 
of the green-room, one evening, as he entered it. 
She was elegantly dressed in the costume of her 
part, furnished, however, principally at her own 
expense, and designed by her own taste. Her 
bosom, her wrists, her fingers, were covered with 
exquisite jewellery— expensive, even to extrava- 
gance, in the fashion and workmanship, and valu- 
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able in tbe costly materials. Her own carriage 
had brought her to the door, and, when she had 
received the certain greetings of the public, would 
convey her back to her luxurious home. But, as 
Eustace entered, he saw that her cheek was 
supported by her hand; and, unconscious of his 
presence, she had not wiped the moisture from 
her eyes, which told what a delight would be to 
her a shower of tears. At that moment, a little, 
bustling, inquisitive person entered the room, 
brusque enough in her manners, and who, being 
a dragon of virtue herself, rarely affected to 
notice those who had erred. 

" There are people," said she, " whom we must 
meet in the business of the theatre; and the less 
we see of them besides, the better." 

The new comer went up to the disconsolate 
actress, and began rallying her upon her low 
spirits, for the mere purpose of inducing her to 
conquer them before she should be called for the 
stage. It was in vain : the blank smile might be 
seen now and then, but there was no heart in it. 
The beauty was despoiled by the fixed, un- 
meaning look ; and, so abstracted did her replies 
shew her to be, that Mrs. declared she must 
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be in love. "I wish I were," said the splendid 
beauty, "I wish indeed I were, that something 
might love me ; " and she rose and left the room. 
Eustace saw her on the stage an hour or two after : 
her reception had been most flattering, and she 
had forgotten all ; by the time she returned she 
was lively to a degree, but strangely embarrassed 
when she looked upon him, or Mrs. ■ . But 
he, of course, did not quit the green-room imme- 
diately upon the lady's retreat. He was the less 
likely to do so, as the conversation might then be 

supposed to be an unlucky personal hit. " 

seems very unhappy," observed he. 

"Ay, fine clothes often cover aching hearts, 
Mr. Clairfait — but you men think so differently of 
all these things — I fancy you believe that women 
are only born for you to make fools of them." 

" Not I, indeed," replied Eustace, S€ I assure 
you, her manner has awakened a great deal of my 
sympathy." 

" And yet, all you men hold together — you 
make a common cause of it ; you 'd fancy you 
were changing sides, if you were, to try to prevent 
a poor girl's falling into the clutches of one of 
your own sex." 
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"I should have no side to change, I hope," 
said Eustace, "for I would do so with all my 
soul." 

" Now, I don't think you 'd have courage 
enough to stand by your word, if it came to the 
proof," replied the actress, provokingly. 

" I believe I may say that I should,'* 4 said 
Eustace, a little piqued ; but the lady was deter- 
mined to teaze him a little mere* 

"Ah! I never knew one of you men brave 
enough to stand a joke from your fellow-rakes." 

" But let me hope that I am not altogether a 
rake, Mrs. ." 

" Yes, yes, a Joseph, I suppose." 

"Really, Mrs. , whatever my personal 

character may be, " 

" Oh ! I beg pardon : to be sure, I have nothing 
to do with it : — I beg pardon." 

" But why," resumed Eustace, smilingly — for 
the person he was addressing was one whose good- 
will he did not intend to give up for this little 
sally — " why should you think so badly of all of 
us ? I am sure — — gives you no such reason 
to think ill of men in general." 

" Oh ! my husband ! that 's another thing ! I 
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dare say he 's as bad as the rest of you, though," 
continued she, almost looking as if she asked a 
question. 

" And not so very bad, then, let us hope," said 
Eustace. 

"Ay, ay: now I wonder whether you would 
dare to take our side — or whether, if I were to 
depend upon you, you would go over to the enemy 
at once ? " 

" If you mean " 

" I don't quite know what I mean," said the 
lady, musing, " but I shall see whether you are 
man enough to stand by your word — or perhaps 
I ought to say, man enough to break it." 

So saying, she quitted the room ; and Eustace, 
looking after her for a moment, had but just time 
to resolve that he would be man enough to keep 
his word, before his attention was called away. 

" Well, and what says the manager to your 
play ? " asked an actor of an author, as they met 
at the door. 

" Why, he says there are some good scenes in 
it, and that perhaps it might do : but he finds 
fault with the morality of it ; he says he *s afraid 
they might think it indelicate." 

b 3 
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"A new ground for objection in some quar- 
ters," replied the actor. 

" Oh, he does not object to it," said the author. 

"What then ?" 

u Why, as that was the case, he asked me if I 
couldn't take something less for it." 

" And what said you to that ? " 

" Why, that if the play were unfit to be acted, 
I should be the last person to press it, for that I 
was quite innocent of desiring for it any such 
tendency ; but that, at all events, I should not 
allow discount for immorality : so there the matter 
rests." 

" A manager's morality is an odd affair," said 

the actor. " Miss wrote to-day to one of 

those who the law says are to be our rulers, by 
virtue of purchasing exclusive rights, with a view 
to get a situation for a young lady, a pupil. Cob- 
bleton was satisfied with her appearance and 
talents, and then had the insolence to ask her 
teacher, 'if she was under protection ? as that made 
a formidable difference in the private boxes.'" 

" How did the lady resent it ? " exclaimed Eus- 
tace, who had joined them. 

" How could she resent it?" cried the actor. 
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Our excellent monopoly decrees that we are not 
to be our own masters, but the slaves of any fool 
who may be in possession of the patent or license 
to employ us; or of the reckless or avaricious 
trader who rents such a privilege. We are not our 
own masters, sir, or such things could not be." 

" Let us hope it is not true," said Leslie, who 
just then came up. 

" I should be very glad to think so," said the 
indignant actor, " but who is to wonder at the 
slanders thrown upon our art, when we are dis- 
graced by such leaders ? " 

The green-room began to fill — it was a fashion- j 

able night, and more than the usual number of * 

loungers had gained access to the scenes. Leslie r j 

t 
recognised one as he entered : \ 

" That fellow," said he to Eustace, " once had | 

the insolence to threaten me with unfavourable 

• i 

remarks in the newspapers, because I refused to 

him and his party — people of rank, and of equally 

notorious idleness — admission behind the scenes t 

of a theatre where I was invested, by accident, 

with the office of refusal." 

" What answer did you make to him? " 

" He talked of ' cutting me up.' I merely 
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asked his name — which, he forgot, placed him at 
my mercy, — as any of the respectable newspapers 
would instantly have published my statement of 
his arrogance, and have shewn, no doubt, no 
small alacrity in clearing the press of the stigma 
of being influenced by such a person. Because 
some actors will tie themselves, like tin kettles, to 
the tails of the aristocracy, roues of birth and 
fashion think they may kick at all ; and yet, they 
never come among us but to make themselves 
more contemptible.. Those who have a real zest 
for our art, of course, I honour the more for their 
readiness in endeavouring to advance it : but look 
there — there is a persomige, now, who affects to 
despise us, and yet would fain win the hand and 
fortune of the actress he is following. There is 
another, as poor as a rat, yet with the pretensions 
to family which lead him to think himself author- 
ized to reduce the very pretty, gentle, creature by 
whom he is seated : — the support of her family, as 
well as their pride." 

"But he could never mean it!" said Eustace, 
" and if he did — his person " 

" Oh, that poor girl would be comparatively 
affluent by the addition of a hundred a-year : her 
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suitor is ' seething the kid in the mother's milk:' 
he would betray her by the love she bears to her 
parents perhaps, the pittance he can offer to lessen 
the difficulties of her situation ; and then, she is 
humble enough to be flattered with the attentions 
of one so connected." 

The lady, Mrs. , with whom Eustace had 

disputed the point of his own conduct, at this 
time returned, and, resuming her raillery, led 
him, by daring him to reply to her, to that part of 
the room where the two last described were seated. 

This was in a corner : the young lady, Miss , 

occupying the angle, her suitor on the hither 
side. Mrs. — seated herself without ceremony 
by the young lady, and left Eustace standing before 
her: 

" How very melancholy was, when I found 

you together to-night ! " said Mrs. " What 

had you been saying to her ? " 

" I ! " said Eustace, amazed. 

"Ay, you, — surely she must have had some- 
thing very strange to vex her : she was almost in 
tears — quite, indeed — as she left the room." 

The dangle and his fair mistress were attentive, 
for the person spoken of was of consequence in 
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the theatre. The dangle was desirous of a little 
scandal — the girl took a kinder interest in the 
story. 

'• But that," replied Eustace, " was surely your 
doing, not mine : — you told her she was in love." 

" And shall you ever forget what she said, Mr. 
Clairfait ? " said the actress, very seriously. " Do 
you not think it one of the saddest things you 
ever heard in your life ? Good Lord ! to think 
that there wasn't one in the world to love or be 
loved by, must be desolate indeed!" 

"Why, she has a mother," said Miss . 

" That mother, or I am mistaken, was a party 

to her ruin," rejoined Mrs. • " What can 

she think of her, when she thinks at all ? She 
bears her, I suppose, as she bears everything 
else about her — she regards her as she regards 
every thing else — and that must be with disgust." 

"You are very moral to-night, Mrs. ," 

observed the dangle. 

" I don't know that I am more moral to-night 
than usual, sir," replied the actress. " I hope I 
always feel alike upon these things : but, when I 
look upon the misery of that fine creature, with 
everything about her that mere money can do to 
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make her happy-secure even of an independence 
— I cannot help feeling, perhaps, a little more 
strongly than usual." 

"Ay, ay," said the dangle; and he looked 

towards Miss half-inquiringly, but she was 

earnestly gazing upon Mrs. 's face. 

" Oh ! how happy we ought to be," continued 
she, " that have homes, however humble, where 
we can respect and be respected — love and be 
loved — are we not, my dear ? " directly appealing 
to the young creature by her side. 

" Yes — we are indeed, madam." 

" And after all, Mr. Clairfait," continued Mrs. 

, " a man ought to have something on his 

conscience, that has spoiled all this; though I dare 
say, as I told you, you would find no fault with 
him." 

The dumb-founded dangle looked at Eustace, 
and so did the young actress. 

" I do not know what I have done to be sus- 
pected of deliberate villany," replied he, energeti- 
cally. " I presume next you will favour me with 
your suspicion of my being a housebreaker or a 
pickpocket; I assure you, I should think it rather 
less injurious. If a crime may be judged by its 
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consequences, I should say, the pain which I am 

sure suffered to-night, was one of the most 

bitter results wrong could create." 

" Poor thing ! " said Miss ; and she drew 

close to Mrs- , so as to leave a very broad 

space between herself and the dangle. 

The subject of their conversation, radiant with 
smiles, and followed by two or three foplings, 
entered. 

" Look there ! " said the suitor, triumphantly, 
" vastly melancholy, is it not ?" 

"Very, indeed," replied Mrs. , calmly: 

"she has learnt so to benumb her feelings, that 
suffering and true joy are alike unusual to her: — 
but wait a moment/' 

i came near them : she looked upon 

Eustace and Mrs. , and her countenance fell ; 

and the picture was presented to the youthful 
actress as they had seen it. 

" Indeed, indeed, you are right," said Miss 
. « an d » she paused. 

The dangle walked off; and Mrs. asked 

Miss to dine with her the next day. And 

now, Eustace comprehended the part he had him- 
self been made to act, and he felt very well satis- 
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fied with the performance. Mrs. , as she 

left the room some time afterwards, bade him 
good night more graciously in manner than in 
words : for she only said, " Come, you are better 
than I took you for." 

"Leave him to me, leave him to me," said 
Lord Sharpington, whom he saw a short time 
afterwards at the entrance of the room, parting 
from the disconsolate dangle, who felt rather 
better at his ease outside. " Pooh, pooh ! he *s 
very young, but he 's not such a fool as all that. 
I '11 see what he really means, at all events," 

With that the dangle departed altogether, 
and Sharpington came up to the circle in which 
Eustace was conversing. Leslie had gone home : 
it was understood that his marriage was approach- 
ing; and his attendance upon the lady to whom he 
was engaged, left him very little time to devote to 
his friend. Lord Sharpington, who had, from the 
first, been much prepossessed in favour of Eustace, 
had endeavoured, as far as he could, to supply the 
place of his companion. It is true, he had 
neither the intelligence, nor the frank, social quali- 
ties of Leslie; but then* he was a lord, — had a 
certain way of ridiculing everything he saw, with 
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which he might venture to take such a liberty — 
appeared to have his time completely at his own 
disposal — and had the very companionable quality 
of enjoying exceedingly all the luxuries which, to 
Eustace alone, were rather embarrassments. He 
went beyond the cook in the invention, or, at all 
events, the introduction of dishes — could point 
out every zest which one flavour acquired from 
another — was a perfect connoisseur in equipage 
and wines — and though by no means a well- 
dressed man, yet had in bis acquaintance counsel- 
lors enough in that respect to make Eustace as 
much a fop as he could have desired. Eustace's 
own good taste, however, saved him from that. 
Lord Sharpington, too, was master of all those 
general defences against ennui, which, in a large 
metropolis, serve to ward it from a stranger, at 
least for some months ; and so, without much 
esteeming him, or, indeed, bestowing any great 
consideration upon his character at all, Eustace 
had become, to a certain degree, habituated to his 
society. As soon as the conversation of the even- 
ing began to flag, therefore, his lordship asked 
Eustace if he should drive him in his cab to the 
hotel. This was acceded to as a matter of course^ 
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and, a high-spirited horse requiring most of his 
attention in crowded streets, very few words passed 
till their arrival. 

" I think you generally sup, Clairfait," said his 
Lordship; "and, as I have been obliged to dine 
early to-day, why, I '11 give you my company 
if you '11 have it." 

" With all my heart," said Eustace ; " I like to 
be countenanced in my plebeian habits." So they 
reached the top of the stairs, and entered Eustace's 
apartment. 

" By the bye," said Sharpington, drawing his 

chair to the fire, " my friend has been 

complaining to me of your usage of him to- 
night." 

" Would it not have been better to complain to 
me ? " said Eustace. 

" Why, no — perhaps he thought a mutual friend 

William ! you '11 do your best for us to-night 

— you understand ; I 'm not particularly hungry, 
but I would eat anything very appetissant; and that 
bowl you made the other night was not amiss : try 
it again, with rather more Champagne this time. 
You see I 'm saving you trouble, Clairfait; but I 
know you like it. I like to visit my friends at a 
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place of this sort; it gives one such pleasant 
liberty." 

" A liberty I am glad you make use of," said 
Eustace. 

" But, by the bye," said his Lordship, " you 

were too hard upon , though all's fair, too, in 

such cases. — I rather like your taste." 

" My taste ! " 

* " Ay, ay — come, don't make it strange — I 'm 
rather too old to be caught by your chaff, my friend." 

" I 'm rather too young to understand you." 

" Humph!" said Lord Sharpington, "What, 
do you mean to tell me, that you haven't a 
penchant for Miss ? " 

" Not I." 

" Well, then, I own the affair looks worse than 

I thought it. said to me, that you had 

somehow or other seconded Mrs. in inter- 
fering between them ; and, if you had no designs 
of your own, why, I must say it was d — d mali- 
cious. Take my advice, my dear young friend — 
don't meddle in such matters, unless you have 
some purpose in it He is very angry." 

" Indeed ! " said Eustace, smiling. 

" Perhaps you owe him a grudge ? " 
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" Not I — I don't think we Ve exchanged two 
words." 

. " Ah, that doesn't follow — I 've known people 
hate very well, without exchanging one ; but then, 
for the soul of me, I can't see why you should do 
it — unless you thought you should make way 

with that Mrs. ; that 's of no use, I can tell 

you, my boy ; so you may as well give it up — 
take my word, it won't do." 

ts I really don't care whether it would or not ; 
except that, for the lady's sake, I am glad she is 
acknowledged to be so well-principled, by so 
excellent a judge." 

" Then what the devil could you mean, by 

helping her to preach morality before Miss ? 

Why, tells me, that she said to him, about 

half an hour afterwards, that she felt it due to 
herself to return all his presents — and she had 
already sent home for them ; and so she gave them, 
to him — they were not much to be sure, for he 

has not much to give ; and verily believes 

there 's an end of the matter." 

" I am heartily glad to hear it." 

" Well, you 've made him your enemy for life." 

" And what am I to fear from his enmity ? " 
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" Oh, I don't exactly know ; but it is foolish to 
make enemies *to no purpose." 

" Surely I had a purpose ; or rather I fell into 
Mrs. *s as soon as I perceived it." 

" What, play second fiddle to Mrs. ? " 

"Yes, with pleasure, when she was doing what 
I could not have accomplished." 

" And — I can hardly think it— but could you 
be Quixote enough to second her spite for mere 
caprice ? Upon my soul, I had a better opinion of 
you ! " 

" There is one person whose interests do not 
appear to have occurred to you at all," said Eustace. 

" Is that possible ? — some friend of yours — 
aha!" 

" Miss herself ; what had she done to de- 
serve to be the victim of such a thing as , or, 

indeed, of any man ? — she, who is, 1 hear, a good 
daughter and sister, — amiable in all the relations 
of life." 

" Well, upon my soul ! Well, d — me ! if you 
mean to champion the actresses, I 've done." 

" I really can't see what should exclude them 
from the kindness, the protection, a gentleman may 
afford to a female." 
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" Oh, as much kind protection as you please," 
said Sharpington, laughing at his own joke, which 
Eustace was too earnest to regard ; " all I blame 
you for is, that you had no such thing in view. 
Why, I heard from Jabez the other day — and he 's 
rather a moral character, — keeps that new club — 
married, and all that — quite one of your own 
kidney — that he was quite shocked at what the 
actresses had led a relation of his into, that would 
meddle in theatricals." 

" I see, and hear, and, I hope, discriminate— 
which, perhaps, Jabez relation did not," said 
Eustace. " But," continued he, very calmly, and 
very seriously, " I was never better pleased with 
myself, than for the accidental share I have had 
in the little drama of to-night; and I am malicious 

enough even to enjoy *s mortification. I 

have observed that the actors, and actresses too, 
are quite as good as other people, when they are 
left to themselves ; the vices that are considered 
by the uninitiated their peculiar habits, are 
generally brought to them by their superiors in 
rank; and it cannot be denied that some, who have 
risen from the least educated spheres of life, are 
dazzled with their own success, and. still more 
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frequently, with the insidious homage that follows 
it ; but — though they hear all the shame, and all 
the misery — the real blame generally attaches to 
those who have nothing to do with the theatre, 
except degrading its members : and yet, you see 
them stalk in with the air of superiors, and 
patrons. I wish some of these parties could know 
the estimation in which they are held by the 
performers themselves." 

" You are warm, you are warm, my dear Clair- 
fait," interrupted Lord Sharpington. " I only 
intended to guard you against unnecessarily pro- 
voking the resentment of such people as — . 
You might have lectured the girl privately, if you 
thought fit to turn Methodist Preacher." 

" I do not see that his resentment has any so 
very formidable consequences," said Eustace. 

" Oh, he *s not rash — but he may do you harm 
in certain quarters : you have your hobby — talk 
of being a dramatic author — he has his set." 

" If he only upsets my hobby," said Eustace, 
" I can bear with that." 

" And then, another might be warmer — more 
serious consequences might arise from your pur- 
suing such a line of conduct generally." 
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• I 

"I am no knight-errant," replied Eustace, " I • jj 

hate duelling, if you allude to that. True, I have U 

heard it defended, upon the principle that it is as 
necessary to defend one's honour as any other pos- 
session, and that if we are justified in guarding 
one with our life, so we may the other : — I confess, 
this, if I examine it very closely, appears to" me 
to season of sophistry ; since it begins by taking • 

for granted premises which may easily be dis- ' . ' 
puted; however, custom is the lord of all this, 
and it would almost turn the balance of my con- 
science, certainly of my practice, if the fafe of a " ',} 
poor unprotected girl were thrown into the scale • * 
as the origin of the quarrel. — I hate talking of 
these things: if — - has anything to say, it is I 
time enough to consider then." 

" Oh, he ! he '11 have nothing to say, poor devil ! " * j 

said Sharpington, looking at the covered table, 
and seating himself, " and if he had, why, you 'd 
not have to look far for a friend — that is, if you • 

would accept my services on such an occasion; and 
an experienced, cool, second, is worth something 
in such an affair, let me tell you — a few days' prac- * , 

tice, and you should do his business for him — by 
the bye, it would not be amiss for you to frequent ' „ 
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a gallery now and then, while there 's time— 
you 're rather romantic, though you 're very right 
in your own way — and may get into scrapes. — 
Wrfl* these -ox-palates are not so bad! William, 
what have you under that cover? " 

" Beg pardon, sir ! " 

" Ay, ay, always let us see what we *re about. 
— Clairfait, I feel something like an appetite 
coming — let 's try what we can do." 
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CHAPTER II. 



" If we may allow ourselves to give credit to the report of the 
performers, who, truth to say, are in general hut indifferent judges, 
this piece abounds with the most striking and received beauties 
of modern composition."— Critic. 



While Eustace aimed at nothing beyond amuse- 
ment, his mind was tolerably at ease ; for it was, at 
least for the time, diverted from the only serious 
cause of trouble it had ever encountered. But, if 
he sought to enjoy, the endeavour brought reflec- 

• 

tion ; and then he reverted to the brief month he 
had spent with Marian, to the hopes he had che- 
rished, and the disappointment he had endured. 
Indeed, her caprice seemed so strange to him, 
that, thinking over the events and conversation of 
the past evening, he was almost inclined to hold the 
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feelings of the sex in general, as lightly as Lord 
Sharpington appeared to do. Happily, there are 
some strong instincts in our natures that counteract 
our accidental impressions ; and a young man's belief 
in female goodness, is not to be eradicated by 
one instance or one lecture to the contrary. If 
Marian had but been sad .enough to allow him to 
think her as oppressed by circumstances as him- 
self! This, and a thousand other thoughts came to 
him, as he recalled the feelings which last night 
had awakened, entering as it were once again upon 
the field of human interests and sympathies, which, 
at twenty one, he believed he had for ever aban- 
doned. He did not even desire to dismiss from 
his heart the image of her, who, as he imagined, 
had betrayed it. He rather chose to imbibe the 
sweet poison of memory and fancy, and to draw 
pictures of what might have been. 

The "crushed spices that give forth odour," 

« 

are indeed the emblem of the poet : the greatest 
feel, and become wise enough to generalize; they 
use passion as experience, and apply it to others 
as a colour or a line in painting. The young 
poet in his first song utters the revealings of 
his fancy; next, he paints portraits of himself 
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and those nearest to his affections— changes the ^ 

events perhaps, but maintains the characters. 

He is the servant, not the master of his subject; • 

he does not conjure the shapes upon the magic • 

glass — he only sees them. So it was with Eustace ; 

the vitality of the play which he was writing, was 

entirely due to what he had seen and known of 

Marian and her father. He varied the circum- 

stances so as, he thought, to disguise the persons ; 

but everything that he wrote sprang from the # 

feeling of those events, passions, and persons ; and 

was therefore essentially part of his own history. 

There was romance enough in what he had felt, 

for interest, and he had imagination enough to 

convey it forcibly. 

Thus it was that so young a man wrote scenes 
which all felt to be real, and therefore, effective. m 
He could not avoid, in this picture, the introduc- 
tion of some figure to stand in* the place 'of* 
Marchmont. He could not, while his curiosity 
had a higher motive, fully discriminate his charac- * I J 

ter ; to pry into it for the mere purpose of • ; i 

exhibition, he would have considered unparalleled • 

baseness. He therefore drew, as he believed, 
something very different — exaggerating the sterner, i , 

and omitting some of the gentler features; and, j' 
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* 

there were certain arrangements which must 
conclude the season, fend, if it were not put in 
rehearsal very soon, the play could not be acted 
' till the next. The manager did read it, — ." Really 
very clever! very clever indeed," said he, "for 
a first attempt — not quite passion enough in it ; 

and then would never do that part — you 

young authors never think of these things — we 
must all live and learn." 

" But I have already provided for that, 

has promised me to do it," replied Eustace. 

" Indeed ! has he indeed ?" 

" Yes, here is his letter." 

" Ay, ay, to be sure — I see, but then he does 
not say what he will do with it — he does not 
promise to take it on his shoulders and carry it 
through ; and really, in these times, without an 
actor will say that " 

" Can I ask him, or any one, to do so much? " 

"Why, really, I hardly think you can — I don't 
know that I should advise : it is very talented — 
perhaps they may want it at the other house : 
don't let me prevent your making the best use 
of it." 

" Then you reject it ? " 
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♦ 

"Reject it! my dear sir, we should hardly 
reject such a play as this, especially from you," 
and he thurst it towards Eustace, On the table. 

Eustace was really puzzled. 

"If we were to do it, I don't see that we have 
more than four nights unoccupied, and that would 
be burking a most talented work — yes, really a 
most talented work. — The stage is in an odd state 
now, is it not ? " 

Eustace really thought so. 

" Well, what will you do ? If you leave it 
here till next season, it will be safe — quite safe, 
though of course you have another copy ? " 

" I do not think I have anything like a correct 
one — only a few scraps." 

"Ah, then I should be sorry to be responsible-^ 
if a work of genius perishes, it is a loss to the 
world, you know." 

" Then " 

" You see how we 're situated. I '11 do just 
what you please." 

Eustace sighed, and put the manuscript under 
his arm. 

"But come, now," said the manager, very 
good-humouredly, "you stick by us, we '11 
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stick by you: you haven't anything eke, have 

you?" 

"Anything else?" replied Eustace, smiling in 

return, "why, if I had, what could you want 

with it?" ( 

" Why, a farce now— we could manage a farce — 
I really should like to oblige you, and you seem 
anxious to come out with something ; all young 
ones are — I should like to chip the shell for you 
—come d — me, write a farce — translate any- 
thing." 
. " 1 11 think of it," said Eustace. 

" Ay, ay, so do. Good morning." 

So Eustace walked home, with what had cost him 
so much thought, so much labour — which he had 
{feved the way for so carefully — just as well off, as 
to the fame he coveted, as if he had been incapable 
of penning a line. Do not let us suppose that all 
the fault was the manager's : he was only deficient 
in the courage necessary to follow out the best 
course; and preferred living more upon foreign 
novelties, because be could puff them to a greater 
extent, and so make his course look something 
more like prosperity. 

To write a farce, appeared at first a very absurd 
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proposal ; but Eustace thought again and again, 
till it did not appear quite so ridiculous. It was 
no very unusual error for him to fall, into — that, 
as he had, in the opinion of excellent judges, 
accomplished the greater task, he was therefore 
sure of eminent success in the lesser. The very • 
idea would be enough to prevent it To accom- 
p.tah .^b, perfect ft i, neoe^y, .« all 
events for the time, that we should believe that 
it is the most important task to which we can * 
devote ourselves. . And then we say nothing of 
what is called "natural bent/' which means prin- 
cipally, I suppose, " habit of thinking." He met 
Leslie, who, in their short conversation, did little 
more than smile : 

u If you feel inclined to do it, you may as well 
try," said he : "I suppose the manager wants a 
farce to follow some of his ready cut-and-dried 
novelties ; and, if he can, he may very likely oblige 
you by giving you the preference; but, if you 
attempt this style, you must write for the actors, 
— you know as well as I do our leading comic 
favourites : fit two or three of them to their / 
liking, and half your work is done to your hands." 

They parted ; Eustace determined to make the 
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* attempt. He had observed in many successful 
instances, that this species of writing does not 
always need* a plot. He therefore omitted such a 
consideration, as a superfluous labour. " If," 
thought he, " makes faces and gets in 

* a passion, and looks stupid and blunders all 

through the piece — with a song to a popular tune 

for Sliss , and Miss in breeches, that 

will do very well,— at least that is the way I have 
seen some please the enlightened public, already." 

During the day, Eustace hit upon a few notions 
which he considered whimsical and new, especially 
in the characters intended for his two comedians ; 
and, as he knew he should meet both at the 
theatre that evening, he determined upon consult- 
ing them. The leading tragedians, who had read 
it, had spoken rather enthusiastically of his tra- 
gedy ; — and this won his way with the comic por- 
tion of the actors, who not unfrequently follow 
the lead of their serious brethren. Both heard 
him very patiently ; each, after his own fashion, 

* shewing him that both characters had been repre- 
sented half-a-hundred times: "but," as each 
declared, " that made no difference, if they were 
done well ; " and each suggested a favourite 
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crotchet, quite incompatible with the other, and 
with the intended drift of the piece ; which, if 
Eustace would only do it, would be the greatest 
hit imaginable. One of them had seen an actor 
on the French stage ; and, though he did not under- 
stand the language, he saw a dress that would kill 
the people with laughing, if it could be brought 
in; and the other had read an extract from a 
German romance in the Foreign Quarterly, which 
was what he had been dreaming about all his life, 
but never could express it. 

Eustace was not in a mood to stickle about a 
few incongruities^— the furor of dramatic author- 
ship had full possession of him: he promised 
everything, and, strange to say, at the expense of 
nothing more than the impossibility of the story, 
he accomplished it When it was finished — and 
three weeks saw its accomplishment, for to write 
rapidly is a great point of honour with a young 
author when his feelings are not more highly- 
prompted — he read to Mr. A, and Mr. B. the 
parts which most concerned them, and each was 
much smitten with the beauty of his own handi*- 
Work ; though Mr. A. would rather Mr. B. had 
not worn that French dress, and Mr. B. could not 
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see why Mr* A. should like to do that scene from 
the German story* Yet. each being, in fact- 
tickled in vanity at the adoption of his suggestion 
by "a talented young man," and each, being thus 
blinded, thinking he had the best of it. the 
answer was similar almost in terms: " Though it 
is quite clear that mine is the secondary — yes, 
rather the secondary character; A. or B." (as the 
case might be) " decidedly has the best of it; yet 
your farce shan't stand for me. — I '11 do my duty 
by you. and by the theatre ; and. by having both 
our names in it. I think you '11 do the business." 

Thus armed, Eustace repaired to the manager. 

" I '11 read it directly, my dear fellow. You 
know, whatever it is, if they 11 do it, it must be 
d— d bad if it don't go down. B.'s a deuced old 
ass, but if he will exhibit himself in that dress, 
why that's his business; — and A. is not much 
better, but I suppose he thinks he can make . 
something of it. — Depend upon it, I '11 read it very 
carefully." 

Thus saying, he quitted Eustace, who had 
found him upon the stage; and, repairing to his 
own room, sent his messenger first to A. and then 
to B. Both gave very qualified approvals— both 
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refused to pledge themselves ; not but that they 
believed the farce was a good farce, written by a 
clever, gentlemanly, young fellow, and; as far as 
their own hints went, it had the advantage of ex- 
perienced judgment; but (all that the manager 
wanted to hear) both said they would play in it. 
So the manager didn't think it necessary to read 
or ask any further : he rang the bell for the 
copyist^ and gave him orders to get it done before * 
he left the theatre, ate, drank, or slept* " Yes, 
yes, I like to do people justice," said he to himself. 
" I 'm off-hand when a thing strikes me — a sort 
of Napoleon in the drama* The play I could 
not do: that was very good, but it would not 

draw with only *s name in it, and at first 

price ; — now this, with A. and B., and to run with 
the horse piece first, and then, after the Opera, a 
sure card." 

Before Eustace could get his dinner, he had a 
note from the prompter, summoning him to read 
his farce to the company the next day at eleven. 
To a poor author, his first accepted drama is, 
in his hopes at least, the dawn of fame, of 
independence ; yet he scarcely feels more delight 
than the idle, or even the occupied man, to whom 
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the stage's emoluments are nothing, and its 
triumphs only a plaything. Even Eustace was 
a little exalted in his own mind by this instant 
acceptance of his farce. It was plain that the 
manager must have been struck with its merit,— 
that he looked upon it as essential to the interests 
of his season to hurry it out at once. He would 
rather it had been the tragedy; but, perhaps, 
after all, broad humour was his forte. Why 
should he not try his hand at a five-act comedy ? 
He wondered the manager had not desired the 
prompter to hint at such a thing in his note ; but 
then he should see him the next day. That large 
theatre would at last be filled (?) with an 
audience assembled to witness what he had done 
—the energies of the great actors would be de- 
voted to its performance. In short, he was a very 
great man. 

Now, those who have never had the hope of any 
intellectual triumph, however humble — and it is 
not the humblest to writo a good farce — will think 
Eustace a fool ; and those who have ever enjoyed 
such anticipations, will say his are painted feebly, 
or he was very insensible j and, as I would rather 
satisfy the latter class, I wilt tell all that he did. 
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He walked tip and down his room, and forgot to 
eat — then, .finding his dinner on the table, ate 
more heartily than lie had done for a month before 
— then, thought whether he should go into the 
green-room, and enjoy his honours that evening — 
then, felt that it would be more like a great man 
to treat it as a trifle, and abstain that very night 
when he might be most expected. — He would go ' 
to the other theatre — h& wondered whether Ma- 
rian would see an account of it — If it had but been 
the tragedy ! And then he took up the tragedy, 
and it brought back all his feelings for her ; and he * 
only thought how happy he should have been, if 
even this little essay might have interested her; 
and how delicious a prospect his earning honours 
in a noble art would have offered to both ; making 
this high calling the ornament and pleasure of his 
independence. 

Though this was a saddening vision — for it was 
a Paradise guarded against him by the flaming 
sword — he had a world towards which he could 
turn from its unhappiness. Now that his own 
merits were thrown into the scale, he began to 
think it necessary to estimate them fairly by com- 
paring them with the efforts of others. He went 
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to see a farce, and, for the first scene or two, he 
was as critical as he could desire to be. He was 
well content to be judged by so very liberal a 
measure as that the audience were according to a 
favourite author, listening with patience through 
two dull dialogues necessary to explain the plot ; 
but then came a broad laugh, and, before he 
* could determine to his own satisfaction whether 
the audience ought to have laughed or not, there 
came another, and, close on the heels of that, 
a third : and then, he was weak enough to be led 
away, and did nothing but enjoy himself to the 
end of the performance ; which, after all, was not 
so very indiscreet, since, whatever lesson he might 
gain from the errors of others, it came rather too 
late for present application. The farce did him 
good, for he went home and slept after it ; the 
next morning, with no slight trepidation, he 
repaired to the theatre. 

Had it but been the tragedy, he would have 
felt it and read it impressively : he had a faith in 
it, which would have helped him out in spite of 
his modesty ; but he was now to meet the actors 
on their own ground, to shew them what could 
only be complete when it was stuffed out with 
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their own peculiarities. A. and B., he particu- 
larly dreaded : yet, he called to mind how instantly 
it had been accepted ; and, comforting himself with 
the idea that others saw in him more than he could • 
himself discover, he entered the green-room. 
Soon the prompter approached the table, and told 
him that it was time to begin. Mr. A. and Mr. 
B., having read it, would not be there to hear it* 
again ; so there were only the heroine, who was to 
sport the inexpressibles, the young singing lady, 
a walking gentleman or two, and two or three* 
others, rather above the rank he expected to find— 
the usual comedians of the theatre, who, having 
been dispossessed of their previous parts by the 
two stars, were now to be compensated by play* 
ing any inferior ones that it might please the 
manager to allot : " if not, they might go ; he had 
A. and B. in the house." 

Eustace read — but no one laughed ; — the duller 
his audience grew, the duller he grew — for to joke 
without a smile is, perhaps, the lowest dramatic • 
degradation ; however, it must be finished. At 
last, some absurdity made Miss— titter ; it was 

• 

just what he had doubted whether he should put 
down or not, questioning whether Mr. Joseph 
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Miller had not a prior claim — but she tittered, 
and he was grateful. One of the comedians, not 
seeing A. or B., and not being in the secret, which 
the other was, thought, as a matter of course, that 
one of the longest parts was intended for himself, 
and, therefore, began to patronize as opportunity 
offered. With the ladies Eustace was a favourite, 
so, by the end of the first act, they were a little 
merrier ; and the second — being thus prepared — 
went off tolerably well ; yet still, Eustace could 
not himself perceive what had so decidedly enrap- * 
tured the manager. 

When the reading was finished, the distribution 
of parts took place. The comedian who had 
made up his mind to something better, laid down 
his seventeen lines and a half, after counting them 
audibly, and asked the prompter what the mana- 
ger meant by offering him such an insult ? The 

prompter said he did hot know: did Mr. refuse 

it? "Yes." The other comedian affected to look 
grave, but he could not help grinning; for here 
was a rival out of his way — ay, and a sulky, inso- 
lent rival, too — and that determined him to put his 
own part in his pocket without a murmur : for, if 
he could get all that A. and B. would not act, he 
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should do pretty well after all. The rest of the 
parts were accepted more graciously ; the ladies 
declaring they were very glad .that they were to 
have something from Mr. -Clairfait's pen, though 
they thought it was to be a tragedy ; and the 
walking gentleman trusting that Mr. Clairfait 
would insist upon having a splendid hussar uniform 
purchased for that part, as there was " nothing in 
the stock fit to wear." Now, Eustace had intended 
the part for an infantry officer, and so he said ; 
but Mr. Fitzroy would have it a hussar, for he 
had, that day, seen a uniform which the manage- 
ment ought to purchase — it was dirt cheap, and 
he should " look the thing in it." 

The prompter smiled at all this, for it his busi- 
ness to see and hear more nonsense than everybody 
else in the theatre. All the bluster of actor and 
manager against each other is sure to be confided 
to him, in the very proper hope that it will go no 
further; and each considering him the other's 
representative, half the anger of the establishment, 
if he be but a patient and prudent man, thus 
becomes neutralized by his opportune interven- 
tion — never reaching its supposed destination. 

Eustace tried to get an opinion out of him — 
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but he was silent, because he was wise. Oh, how very 
wise a thing is official silence ! How was he to 
know what motive there was for bringing the piece 
out ? whether, therefore, he had not a secret of the 
manager's to keep ? How the author might take 
it? whether, therefore, he had not a secret of 
his own to keep? Whether the piece itself 
might fulfil his prediction? for he had seen odd 
chances in these matters. A wise silence would 
preserve his judgment intact, and he could pro- 
phesy afterwards if he chose. So Eustace walked 
home, wondering still what he had done. 

First came the rehearsals. By these he thought 
he should be sure to see somewhat of the effect ; 
and so, in ordinary cases, he would ; but A. and B. 
were determined to mystify one another ;— each 
whispered to Eustace : " I shall go it when the 
night comes ; but I don't wish A. or B.," (as the 
case might be) " to see too much of my play: he 's 
d — d spiteful — an unfair actor, sir, as ever lived ; 
and he 'd shew off some confounded trick or other 
if he knew what I was going to do. By the bye, 
in that scene where he thinks he has it all his own 
way, I intend — but never mind— you'll see at 
night, my boy." 
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The gentleman who had so peremptorily refused 
his part, did it, but he went about his work so 
sulkily, that it pained Eustace to see hifn on the 
stage ; and the other, who had an equally short, 
but very important bit, observed: 

w It will be all right with me, sir ; but I never 
can study these short parts till the day : when 
one's accustomed to something Better — in length 
— I mean in length — capital as far as it goes — but 
when one 's accustomed to more of a part, these 
little things go out of one 's head, if one studies 
them too soon." 
Eustace bowed. 

" Take care, or he '11 do you," said the promp- 
ter, as soon as he was gone. "I know him: he 
won't know a line." 

During the whole of the rehearsals, the 
manager was never visible. Fitzroy had urged 
Eustace about the uniform. Eustace had spoken 
to the stage tailor ; the tailor said he must have 
the manager's orders : which orders the manager, 
not intending to give, thought it ungentlemanly 
to put Eustace to the trouble of soliciting, and 
therefore kept out of his way. 

I see how it is," said Fitzroy : " I shall have 
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to wear that eternal red coat: — I shall find 
it walking on of itself for some of my cha- 
racters, some night, for it has played two-thirds 
of them." 

" So much the better for you," said the promp- 
ter ; " you wanted something to bring you through 
with them," 

At length came the day — the last rehearsal; 
"All pretty well," the prompter said, and he'd 
" stick to them at night and keep them together ; " 
and Eustace was told that he might write as many 
orders as he pleased, " in reason ; " and he really 
regretted that he knew so few people that he 
could scarcely find an exercise for this pleasant 
prerogative. However, the actors had two or 
three from him ; and he found three or four notes 
at the door from soi-disant critics, stating how 
shamefully the claims of their respective publica- 
tions were overlooked by the management as to 
free admissions ; and that, as they wished to have 
the opportunity of "encouraging rising talent," 
they begged the favour of orders, &c. &c. 
Eustace had no ill-natured motive for denial, so 
he gave. One or two, he heard from the promp- 
ter, might have told the truth ; the others would 
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sell the orders for what they could get. He went 
home and dined, — Leslie dining with him. 

" It is nonsense for you, or any one, to say 
that it is not a trial," said the actor ; " so unless 
you think you can stand it better than any one 
else, we had better be alone, and we '11 go to a 
private box and see it out." 

Leslie of course had the tact, and as certainly 
the good nature, to keep his friend's spirits as 
even as he could — not checking the bottle, nor yet 
unduly urging it. So, as nine o'clock drew near, 

4 

they repaired, in Eustace's carriage, to the theatre. 
They went first into the green-room, by Leslie's 
advice, to see how the party were dressed — with 
which exhibition Eustace was amused rather than 
satisfied, for very few of their notions agreed 
with his. He heard the overture called by the 
prompter's boy ; and he and his friend repaired 
to the front of the house. 

Though it was not so very long since Eustace 
had been placed in most exciting situations, yet 
he experienced the strongest thrill he had ever 
yet known, as the curtain drew up for the repre- 
sentation of his drama. He could not but imagine 
that every soul in the house knew him ; and that 
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he was to be personally the object of their applause, 
or their ridicule. 

There is something very cheering in the good- 
hearted enthusiasm of a London audience on the 
first night of a performance. Their warm greet- 
ings to their old favorites, as if to encourage them 
in their task — their ready appreciation of efforts — 
and the firm sanction they appear to give, to what- 
ever wins their approval — their interest increasing, 
if they like the piece, till they become absolute 
partizans in its favour — their disregard of trifling 
accidents, where general attention is shewn — and 
their patience with faults, that are redeemed by 
the hope of beauties ; — all these, richly reward 
the author who has done well ; and mortify ten- 
fold the sensibility of one, who feels that he has 
lost, from inability or negligence, the fine opportu- 
nity they afford. 

For the first two or three scenes, the audience 
kept themselves in tolerable humour by their own 
expectations; though ever and anon, something 
unfinished proclaimed to the regular play-goer, 
that the piece was not the work of a practised 
hand. Still, the worse the beginning, the more 
decided fun there must be in some other part, to 
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induce the manager to act it at all. Then in 
came A* in the French dress, and there was a 
very sufficient grin; but soon they found out 
that he had no great reason for putting it on, and 
no great deal to do when he had got it on : things 
went, therefore, flatter and flatter; and there were 
a few decided hisses at the close of the first act. 

Eustace's lips were parched, and his face was 
an index of very considerable qualms. Leslie 
did what he could to cheer him. 

" Come, come," said he, " you are new yet to your 
trade— you heard there was more applause than 
disapprobation; and besides, you told me the actors 
laughed more at the second act than the first, when 
you read it to them ; and after all, a first night is 
not enough to damn a farce — it has as many lives 
as a cat. The best farces are generally those that 
have to make their way against tide : laughs are 
very conventional things ; and, if you are original, 
why, the public must be led into the fashion before 
they can follow it." 

The act-drop rose again ; two or three servants 
who had not been seen— very nobodies in the eyes 
of the audience, came on to explain, by a few 
lines of conversation, the circumstance which had 

D 2 
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been made to lead to the scene founded on the 
German idea. As soon as he beheld them, one 
critic, about the centre of the pit, amply provided 
with mouth for the purpose, gave a tremendous 
yawn, at which the house laughed very heartily, 
and then a few hissed the underling actors. 

" They can laugh at their own nonsense," said 
Eustace, indignantly, "and surely there was 
nothing offensive there to hiss." 

"It was d — d unlucky, though," said Leslie, 
warmly, "to bring those fellows on just there — 
people whom nobody cares about, to open your 
second act : they ought to have told you so." 

Then came the German scene — ludicrous 
enough here and there; but having nothing to 
do with the rest of the farce, it was soon hissed 
violently. A., who "had always said that B. 
ought not to have lugged it in by the head and 
shoulders," helped it by diverting the attention 
with a quantity of absurd bye-play ; thpn came 
half a scene more, very dull, to bring back the 
audience to the main idea ; but the clamour grew 
so loud, that the performers could not get on — 

Miss appeared in a very fashionably-made 

dress, but this only increased the noise, by the 
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efforts of her particular partisans to gain a 
hearing ; and now, the stage manager, in propria 
persond, entered the scene. He began : 

" I trust, ladies and gentlemen, you will have 

« 

the candour to hear this to the end,"— some 
laughed, and cried u Nonsense ! — Fudge J " and the 
boys in the gallery gave a splendid specimen of 
a long whistle. " It is very well to laugh," said 
the speaker, whose personal dignity was now 
implicated, "but if, in the exercise of a sound 
and careful discretion, the management is not 
to select for your entertainment the works of 
promising young authors, what, * n the present 
dearth of dramatic talent, is to become of the 
Stage?" Here there was a round of applause, 
and the stage manager felt a few inches the taller 
for it. " We act," he continued, " to the best of our 
judgment ; and I am sure a British audience will 
pardon me if I say, that, matured as that judg- 
ment is by experience, and exercised, for our own 
sakes, with the utmost care, we may sometimes 
be allowed to think the public as likely to err as 
ourselves, when a work has undergone, from us, 
candid and mature examination, and they can 
only judge by one transient representation." The 
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majority of the audience were silent; but "some 
certain followers," and even one or two very 
ingenuous young men, who did not quite compre- 
hend the manager, applauded still. " All we ask," 
said the apologist, in a tone of the most soothing 
condescension, " is, that you will hear the piece 
to the end: if your verdict is against us, we shall 
readily submit, even against our own opinion ; but 
let me hope, for the sake of the talented young 
author, and for your own, that you will so far 
foster his first effort, as to add one more luminary, 
in his person, to the galaxy of British genius," 
There was a good round of approbation to this 
splendid figure, and the manager bowed and went 
off. 

"We must have those farces of 's and 

— 's read at once," said he to the prompter, as 
he came off: "here we are, driven back upon the 
old authors again ; they '11 find out presently that 
we can't do without 'em." 

"Yes," said the principal manager, who had 
now joined him, "but you did 'em very well — 
however, this is no go." 

" At all events," observed Eustace to Leslie, as 
the address was concluded, " they do their duty 
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by me : it is plain, the management had a high 
right or wrong, and it is 

trformance proceeded. 

, the audience abstaining, 

from anythii 

; but, on tY. 

: to repay tl 
stage-manag 

., and to proi 

:awn from tl 

cty yell, the occupants of 

;part. Eustace wiped his 

Leslie : the other looked 

it Eustace, in spite of his 
not help laughing. He 
had heard before, that it was customary to thank 
the actors for their exertions, and he could not 
excuse himself. " If they have been engaged in 
a hopeless cause, I have' the more right to be 
obliged," said he, so he went behind the scenes. 
The first person he met was the manager, 

"We're d — d unlucky, an't we," exclaimed 
that autocrat. "What the devil could induce 
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make most dependents enthusiastic in his behalf. 
William was, in fact, at first, rather proud of Mr. 
Clairfait's having written a play — proud of re- 
ceiving his orders for admission direct from the 
author. In the upper boxes, he spoke loudly of 
"his friend's talent; " he was not therefore a little 
mortified at " our defeat." He held it to be as 
much as possible his duty to assuage Eustace's 
feelings : he brought up, that night, an especially 
nice supper, to which he was glad to see Eustace 
and Leslie apply with undiminished appetites ; 
and the next morning, he held it to be his especial 
business, to peruse the criticisms in the news- 
papers, before they were taken to Mr. Clairfait's 
apartment — so that nothing very disagreeable 
might reach him in that way. 

The consequence was, that Eustace, for an hour 
after the usual time of his looking at them, had 
no papers at all : for the incident of the failure 
had been a tit-bit for the theatrical reporters ; 
and William had laid down each notice in despair, 
as utterly unfit to soothe disappointed aspirations. 
Eustace, on this particular morning, did not wish 
to appear eager ; yet he had his curiosity to gra- 
tify, and at last he asked for the means. 
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" These fellows deserve to be ticked, sir," said 
William; "and I wish I had the doing of it: 
when a gentleman condescends to come among 
them — why, they ought to treat him like a gen- 
tleman — that is, if they knew him, sir. But they 
don't: — to be sure, they don't say much, sir, — but 

what they do say but I 've no doubt, sir, 

you '11 laugh at it all as heartily as I did. Poor 
devils! if you 'd asked them all to supper last 
night, sir, you 'd have seen a very different story 
this morning — but that 's what no gentleman could 
demean himself to do, of course ;— and you '11 see, 
accordingly. — I '11 bring 'em up directly, sir." 

The affair was universally dispatched with most 
exemplary brevity. Some of the writers must 
have had Spartan blood in their veins — they were 
so brief and death-dealing. There was not a word 
of the plot in one of them — as the most tedious 
office of writing out the story is by custom spared 
to the critics when a piece is damned ; rather, 
perhaps, an unfair bonus upon hissing it. 

" The new farce produced here last night, was 
unequivocally and irretrievably condemned, by 
the most patient audience ever assembled within 
the walls of a theatre; notwithstanding an 
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eloquent and honest appeal from the stage- 
manager, and the exertions of Messrs. A. and B., 
the piece was deservedly consigned to ' the tomb of 
all the Capulets.' As the author did not send us a 
sketch of the plot, and we were unable to discover 
any ourselves, our readers axe spared every part 
of the infliction we last night endured." 

Another : " Theatre Royal . A new 

farce was played here last night. In mercy to 
the author, who is, we are told, very young, we 
shall say no more, than that it was outrageously 
yet deservedly hooted from beginning to end, and 
that such an insult upon public taste will not be 
repeated." 

Another : " Theatre % Royal . A new 

farce came out here last night and went in again 
instanter. De mortuis, $c. How the manager 
could offer so unmeaning an affront to the talents 
pf such actors as A. and B. as to force upon them 
the disgusting task of repeating such trash, is a 
question which the well-wishers of these talented 
favourites may well ask, if they are too modest to 
do so themselves." 

The next article would have been longer, being 
in fact the coup d'essai of a sucking critic, but 
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the merciless sub-editor had cut four-fifths of it 
out: 

"When a youthful aspirant endeavours to 
make his first step upon the great arena of the 
British boards, he should remember the giants 
who have preceded him. He should think that 
he is about to wrestle with Shakspeare, Massinger, 
Rowe, Otway, Sheridan Knowles, and Jerrold, in 
intellectual conflict and vce victis!" (Here much 
eloquence and most profound observation, lost to 
the world through the envy of the sub-editor.) 
" Duhe et decorum est pro patria mori, must be 
the author's consolation — if he has proceeded so 
far in his classical studies ; and we may say of the 
farce, that nothing in its life became it like the 
leaving it." (Another gap.) " The piece was, in 
play-house phrase, unequivocally damned, and 

Mr. apologized to the audience for its 

production." 

Last of all : " Theatre Royal . 

A farce produced at this house last night met 
with the fate it deserved. It was very properly 
condemned-, notwithstanding the efforts of "a very 
powerful cast, and an appeal from the stage- 
manager. We hear that it is the production of a 
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hitherto untried -author, a. Mr. Clairfait, whose 
genius, if we are not misinformed, is fitted to 
serious efforts : — if so, we trust we shall have the 
opportunity of recording as much in his favour, as 
we are now bound to say in his dispraise. A farce- 
writer decidedly he is not ; but, as many other 
tragic dramatists appear to us to achieve that 
opposite honour, why should not this tyro in farce 
turn out a tragedian ? " 

" Ay, ay," said Eustace to himself, at once 
adopting this logical hint, " what power I have, 
must lie in tragedy, if it be only that my comedy 
is so universally anathematized." He laid down 
the papers with a sigh, and then caught the reflec- 
tion of his face in a glass : he could not help 
laughing at his own ruefulness. It is well for us 
if we can, by seeing ourselves, amend in any way ; 
and Eustace did. He felt that he had really 
given himself much pains for nothing at all ; and 
all the present result of his experience, was a 
better feeling towards authors in general, and a 
wish that such mortifications as his were the worst 
that his brethren of the quill had to endure. Had 
an establishment for the retirement of unsuccess- 
ful play-wrights been proposed to him at this 
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moment, he would have subscribed very hand- 
somely ; as to himself, he determined that he had 
principally to regret his own presumption, and 
that, should he ever make an effort in another 
line, he would take care to court better criticism 
while that criticism could be useful. He 
would candidly receive what worthy .opinions he 
could procure, before the performance. 

In this spirit he went to the green-room in the 
evening, " to shew/' as the boxers say after a 
pitched battle. A. and B. were both bound to 
maintain their previous opinions to his face; and, 
though they had been insinuating great blame to 
the management for accepting the piece, and a 
sort of pity, nearly allied to contempt, for the 
author — shewing, with great ingenuity, what he 
had not done for them — yet they were very civil 
to him, as long as he could hear what they said—* 
which answered the purpose of all parties exceed- 
ingly well. Those who had read the tragedy, 
blamed him for risking the farce ; and the ladies, 
still his staunch friends, declared they thought it 
had been very roughly treated, for that " there 
really was some fun in it." Leslie had said all he 
had to say, the evening before— the truth, kindly, 
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but uncompromisingly, spoken ; and he was not 
at the theatre during the evening. Any consola- 
tion of his would, however, have sounded feeble, 
by the side of Lord Sharpington's unblushing 
commendations* 

" It is about the only farce," said his lordship, 
" I could ever bring myself to sit out : — it was a 
party business altogether, my dear Clairfait." 

" Indeed ! " said Eustace, " what party could 
think it worth while to interfere with me ? " 

" Those d — d authors," responded his lordship, 
" always here, the first night, with their friends, 
in the upper circle. The free list should have 
been stopped, and it would have gone very differ- 
ently : those who come into the house for nothing, 
are always the most difficult to please." 

" Perhaps they are the best judges," replied 
Eustace, "if they earn their free admission by 
their own authorship ; but Leslie, who watched the 
house, mentioned to me the names of several of 
them, who acted very kindly — first supporting, 
and, at last, refraining." 

" Well," said his lordship, " then, sir, the Radi- 
cals must have got the information that you are a 
gentleman : those fellows would go any lengths 
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to annoy their betters :— indeed, their party is top 
strong on the stage, and among the audience. 
There are some of us, though, who are determined 
to hiss down all pieces by Radical authors ; we 
have begun — but no matter ! there were dis- 
criminating people in the house, I can tell you. 
There was Lady Grizzleton — you might have 
observed her, she always uses' aji ear-trumpet— 
declared that it was an ejSBeediligry ' clever piece ; 
indeed, she wished much to be introduced to the 
author." 

"Her ladyship does me honour," said Eustace, 
who could not, in any capacity but that of an 
author, have been so open to his lordship's cajole 
ery : — but authorship makes fools of us all. 

" Indeed," continued Lord Sharpington, " she 
pressed me exceedingly to use my influence to 
bring you to her conversazione.* 9 

" I am sure, I should be most happy," said 
Eustace ; for he, poor fellow! had read of conver- 
saziones where the conversation was agreeable ! 
Into what scrapes will not imprudent vanity betray 
one ! In fine, he accepted the offer ; and Sharp- 
ington had gained more points than one by that 
acceptance. 
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But his fortune did not end here: the lady 
whose grief he had witnessed some time before 
had always appeared to him, from that very 
circumstance, an object of interest. Beautiful as 
she was, her beauty would scarcely have excited 
his very particular attention, had he not considered 
her its victim. Yet, the silent, reserved, Eustace 
was not likely to gain much of her notice. Sur- 
rounded by the noisiest and the most foolish, she 
had occupation enough in listening, that she might 
laugh ; she rather feared, and avoided, the serious, 
gentlemanly, scholar. But, when he too had 
taken his seat at the great feast of folly, by writ- 
ing a bad farce and suffering it to be acted, she 
had hopes of him. He was rich, she knew, and, 
though she was by no means avaricious, or mean 
enough to have designs upon his fortune, yet her 
own lavish expenditure taught her, that a lover 
with money was much more agreeable and con- 
venient than one who had not that advantage. 
She was too heedless to wish to make a profit 
of him ; but her intercourse with the dregs of high 
life taught her prudence enough to desire that no 
one should make his market of her. She knew, 
as she said, that she should die in an alms-house, 
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at best ; and yet she would change the bracelet on 
her arm for one of inferior value but newer 
fashion, and give largely to boot; she had seen 
enough of heartlessness to make her despise every* 
thing around her, and yet to the heartless alone 
could she resort for the laugh which was neces- 
sary to her existence — the laugh that might pre- 
vent thought* While she feared Eustace, she 
rather admired and liked him, for there was that 
in his frank manner which at once said he might 
be trusted* She felt that he was unselfish : what 
be would become, she thought she knew as clearly, 
for she had known no exception to the influence 
of the world; but* as yet* his affections were fresh. 
To live and die with any one* seemed a lot denied 
to her — but she was content to think of the longest 
span that she could hold a heart her own: a year 
or two would be a long respite from vacuity of 
feeling. 

This night she accosted Eustace — for his stage 
misfortune gave her a right to condole* Now, con* 
dolence implies something like superiority in the 
condoler, and she felt that she had that advantage. 
At any other time he would not willingly have 
given her more than a quarter of an hour, for her 
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wit was generally haughty and repellent. It was 
formed in the school of attack and defence, in 
which the occasions of her life had placed her ; not 
in that of genial good-humour — that she had rarely 
occasion to exercise* But now she might shew 
what remains of good-heartedness she possessed ; 
and everything that polished kindness could sug- 
gest, and the most attractive expression, was lavished 
on Eustace almost without an effort. Is it to be 
wondered at that he lingered near her ? At last, her 
longer presence in the green-room would have been 
remarkable ; her carriage was waiting for her ; and 
she took leave of Eustace by telling him to let 
misfortune only make him bolder: that "Fortune, 
like women, must be close pursued" — and with 
this quotation she left him, in rather a brown 
study. 

From this he was soon startled by Lord Sharp* 
ington's wishing him joy. He blushed ; for he had 
not savoir faire enough to affect an indifference, 
which was certainly, if but for the time, not 
altogether real. His lordship had himself been a 
worshipper at that shrine, but was obliged to 
relinquish his adoration, as having, in the fair 
one's eyes, "neither wit, nor words, nor worth." 
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The lady was not to be caught by the only 
commodity his lordship possessed — a title, which 
of course his lordship would never permit her to 
share, Else, perhaps, for rank, and the recovered 
name of honesty, she would have married Lord 
Sharpington. 

€t Let Clairfait play the fool a little here ; so 
that it does not cost him too much, it will be all 
the easier for me to manage him," thought the 
lord to himself. "I will not discourage him by 
being too severe." 

" Why, really, my dear fellow," continued he 
aloud, "there is not one of us that would not 
give his ears for as much attention as she has 
given you to-night — besides, everybody knows 
that she 's as independent as she is beautiful. 
Depend on it, she would not have talked so long 
with you, if she did not like you ; for, to do her 
justice — though they do say Lord Jaufc&Sj and 
Frisby the great stock-jobber, have been ruined 
by her — she's not mercenary." 

" Really," said Eustace, "I am not so interested 
as you imagine in the inquiry; a few minutes' 
conversation, surely, need not lead to any such 
consequences ?" 
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" A few minutes ! look at the clock — an hour, 
if it was a second." 

" Indeed ! " said Eustace, and he could not help 
colouring again. 

" Now, there's some chance of him," thought 
the lord — "this and the introduction to Lady 
Grizzleton ! " 

Eustace had gone to the theatre almost with 
the view of taking his leave of it; he quitted it 
for the evening, thinking more of his return to it 
than he ever had before. The general kindness of a 
race so prone to satire and raillery, seemed a per- 
sonal obligation to him ; and Lord Sharpington's 
remarks forced him to dwell upon one particular 
mark of it. How many stages forward does one 
experienced observation set us, in every pursuit ! 
Eustace had been bred in a course of morals 
which left no choice as to the duties he should 
select for performance, and those he might, if he 
chose, neglect or abandon. All that social law 
denounces as wrong, he firmly believed to be 
crime. He had hitherto met with no society to 
laugh him out of his opinions. Leslie, with all 
his knowledge of the world, and all the seeming 
levity of his profession, was in love — and that 
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refines every man's ideas. Sharpington had 
always found in him the reserve of a gentleman, 
in conversation — so that hitherto he had no room 
for his observations : his grossnesses were evi- 
dently disrelished, and lost him so much ground 
in Eustace's respect. 

Had Eustace, therefore, been left to himself, 
the impression made by the attentions he had re- 
ceived would, perhaps, have worked its own insidious 
Tray, for he would have dwelt upon it with un- 
.mingled complacency. He would have said that 
the world is not so bad as it is called, since even 
the most abused can be so heartily delightful. 
Now, he was obliged to let his thoughts go a little 
further. He could not — let him hold vanity as 
much at arm's length as he could — but admit the 
possibility that the heroine of the green-room had 
some liking for him. If his heart had been dis- 
engaged, with such a character, marriage was out 
of the question ; nor did he feel anything like the 
sentiment which would lead to such an union. 
He compared it with his thoughts of Marian, and 
more than ever did he feel the loss he had 
sustained, when he discovered that if she had a 
heart, it was not for him to possess it. " That 
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one passion," thought he, "would have given 
colour and consistency to my whole life : — why 
can it be denied to me ? " 

He had left the theatre, anticipating his return 
to it : the result of his reflections was, that for two 
whole evenings he staid away from it ; but, on 
the third, sheer ennui got the better of his half 
resolves. He had been deprived of the only resource 
against idleness, in the failure of his dramatic 
essay. He could scarcely be expected to be in 
the humour to return to the attempt ; such is the 
dogged courage of those only who have all at 
stake upon their work. He went, and he was 
reproached with his absence; he made a silly 
excuse, because he dared not allege the real one : 
his fair antagonist saw the truth, and, perceiving 
that the struggle had ended by his return, she 
naturally claimed the victory. Her lavish expen- 
diture was well known ; and, as she could not con- 
ceive any other motive than that of prudence for 
any man of Eustace's age to refrain from address- 
ing her, if she did not appear unwilling to permit 
him, she descanted that evening, in terms of taste 
and piquancy, on the delights of retirement, and 
its simple pleasures ; and, touching a chord which 
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really held an interest with Eustace, lamented her 
own fate, that she might not devote herself to a 
life to which her nature, had it been left to itself, 
would not have been unfit Now, do not let us 
attribute all this to vanity, or selfish art. She had 
been the idol of all who approached her; it was 
not, therefore, unnatural that she should believe 
in the universality of her power, and that merely 
to give ear to any one, was conferring a privilege. 
She believed in the truth of her own wish for 
peaceful enjoyments, and she had much reason to 
believe in it ; she would have given anything to 
escape from the hollow smiles around her, but 
to be loved. She felt no want of generosity in 
suggesting this, for, to the apprehension of most, 
she would have been renouncing much; since the 
luxury and fashion which surrounded her, were the 
envy of all within her own sphere, who had not 
learned that lesson of the heart without experience, 
for which she had herself paid so dearly. 

Eustace listened with a real interest; he looked 
upon the faces of those who stood around her, 
and he saw that they believed her — that they even 
sympathized with her ; not a jest came from the 
lips even of the most unsparing. Eustace saw 

VOL. II. E 
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that, somehow or other, she was even respected. 
One circumstance only counteracted the impres- 
sion. In the same corner where she had sate on 
the very evening that Eustace had been the advo- 
cate of a very different course from that which 
his feelings seemed at this moment to suggest, 

sate Mrs, . No one was near her; but she 

seemed to be watching, with a sort of interest, the 

• 

effect, which was pretty evident in Eustace's 
manner, produced by Cora's conversation and 
charms. (I presume that nobody, on the stage or 
off, answers to the name of Cora ; and therefore, 
since I must, for convenience' sake, have a name, 
let her pass by this.) The time again came round 
for Cora's departure, and again her farewell 
seemed likely to awaken Eustace's vanity, if he 
had a spark of it within him. 

" We really spend very pleasant evenings when 
you come into the green-room," said she ; "some- 
how, you set us talking rationally and sensibly, 
and one goes home all the more satisfied for it." 

He stammered out a response ; for, if he had the 
merit of inspiring the conversation, all that he 
knew of the matter was, that he had been rather 
a listener than a speaker ; nor did it occur to him 
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to claim the real merit that belongs to an enthusi- 
astic listener, which, like a sweet-toned second in 
music, supplies one of the most essential parts of 
the entertainment. His musings— for he returned 
to the seat he had occupied — were broken in upon 

by Mrs. . They were left alone in the 

room, for she had been dressing early, to perform 
a character in the afterpiece; the actors in the 
first had withdrawn, those for the second enter- 
tainment had not entered. 

" So, Mr. Clairfait," said she, rising, after some 
silence, "you are caught at last." 

" I ! " echoed Eustace. 

" You ! — I thought it would be so, some day or 
other. If you are not, you had better take caye." 

She offered to leave the room. 

"What do you mean ? " 

" Oh, pooh ! pooh ! you know as well as I do — 
let me believe you candid still, at all events, " 

"I really, " . 

"Well, I know it is very impertinent in me; 
I am always troubling my head with what don't 
concern me; but Mr. Frisby and Lord Somebody 
could tell you something — I declare, I 'm called ! " 
and away she went to the stage — standing in the 

E 2 
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cold passages — as the actors call it, "at the 
wings," — for half-an-hour, that she might not be 
called upon for a full explanation. She was an ex- 
cellent woman in her way, but her own strictness 
was in the least possible degree an inconvenience, 
by giving her what she considered a title to talk 
of those who were not so advantageously circum- 
stanced. Still, having once or twice felt the ill 
effects of her too ready tongue, she was a great 
denouncer of scandal ; so that her mind oscillated 
between her duties in rather a puzzling manner, for 
a lady who had more impulse than judgment. To- 
night the punishment of her discretion, or indiscre- 
tion, was no less than a tooth-ache, caught by 
leaving the warm room too long before she could be 
protected from cold by the excitement of acting. 

Eustace returned to his hotel. This time, his 
thoughts would not leave the image of Cora. He 
had entertained the highest opinion of Mrs. — •, 

for her conduct with regard to Miss and 

the dangle; but, somehow, he could not help 
thinking her virtue the least in the world spite- 
ful, or at all events unnecessarily ostentatious, in 
this case. Scarcely had he begun to reflect, 
however, before Leslie called : some book which 
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he wanted back from Eustace, was the occasion 
of his late visit, but it was opportune to Eustace, 
and he staid ; they supped, and with their social 
glass came confidential gossip. Eustace did not, 
of course, impart his own surmises, or hopes of 
Cora; but Leslie guessed at something of the 
kind. All Eustace's supposed wrongs from 
Marian, though divulged " under key of cau- 
tionary silence," had been fully imparted to him. 
Eustace lamented the want of friends — of an 
union in life — of all that love supplies ; and Les- 
lie, naturally ardent upon the subject, earnestly 
advised him to marry. 

"Your hopes of Marian," said he, "are evi- ! 

dently lost; we need not revert to anything so 
bitter as your feelings must have been when she 
left you ; let us gain the slight advantage there is 
in the recollection — let us consider them too 

r 

wretched to be needlessly awakened. But all ■ 

women are not so capricious or so insensible." 

Eustace sighed, and was about to interrupt 
him. 

"Well, well — whatever we may call it — so 
unlikely to be won. Men must, if they mix with 
the world, soon take a decided course. Your 
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imaginative nature is a bad material for an 
anchorite." 

"lam well persuaded of that," replied Eustace. 

" And the life which is called that of a man of 
pleasure/' said Leslie, scornfully, 

" Is the life of a child," said his Mend — "a rest- 
less craving after new toys, without any perception 
of their value; the life of a slave, subject to the 
most arrogant and irritating tyranny — the whims 
of a weak woman— and held to his task by the 
severest lash— a jealousy unworthy, yet often 
well-founded. No!" exclaimed he bitterly, for 
he felt that bitterness a refuge : "I must not be 
so contemptible. My small experience has shewn 
me what poor things they are who make an occu- 
pation of such pleasures. I have seen and 

— No! even the green-room ought to cure 
one of that ! " 

"You are right," said Leslie ; and he fell into 
a reverie, in which his own expected happiness 
had so large a share, that he almost forgot his 
companion. 

"If Marian! — if there were a chance," said 
Eustace, almost in soliloquy, "but there is not — 
' I wish,' as Cora said, ' I had some one to love ! ' " 
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" As Cora said ! " exclaimed Leslie* " Ah, you 
should beware of listening to her: she has so 
much real good about her — she is so charitable, so 
kind, so lady-like, not to say so beautiful— that 
I should call her the most dangerous woman on 
earth ! " 

" I should think so — yes, I should think so," 
said Eustace. 

" If the loss of honour were no real bar, I verily 
believe she might marry whom she pleased; but 
a right-minded man," continued Leslie, " though 
he may even regard her with something like 
esteem, must not suffer Mr. Frisby's leavings to 
hang upon his arm." 

This was the very reflection likely to steady 
Eustace in a just determination ; it wis opposing 
a proper shame to a seductive, but not rooted 
passion." 

"Yes, Mr. Frisby's leavings!" said he; and 
even the absurdity of the name had its weight in 
the sentence. 

" I wish I were, as you are, about to be united 
to a woman I could trust and respect. — Love, 
romantic love, is, I suppose, after the scenes at 
Prendergast House, out of the question for me, 
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but, should a proper opportunity offer, I should 
really consider it my duty to marry." 

Then came the discussion of a " proper oppor- 
tunity," which led to the discussion of a proper 
person. With Eustace's property, fortune of course 
was allowed to be needless; and it is well that 
he had something to give up, for their picture 
included every other qualification under the sun — 
a beau ideal which could exist nowhere save in 
the imagination of men in Leslie's situation. He, 
good easy man — or rather wise and happy man — 
(why should philosophers, niggard of enjoyment, 
make any difference ?) took each new requirement 
almost as a personal compliment ; for he declared 
that he believed the future Mrs. Leslie to be pos- 
sessed of every one. Good family ; qualified by 
Leslie, to mean suitability of rank: education; 
qualified by him to the like taste : beauty; which 
he declared to be a matter of taste altogether : 
good disposition ; frankly accepted : unimpeached 
character; ditto: pleasing manners; debated, 
though without heat; Eustace inclining to the 
gentle, Leslie to the vivacious : accomplishments ; 
carried by acclamation: docility; sine qud nan: 
a modest innocence of her own merits, equally 
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applauded. "Innocence" was substituted by 
Leslie for "ignorance," as expressing a sweeter 
sentiment; and then, going through all the virtues, 
pious and charitable, moral and religious, they 
found they had hit upon a theme which very 
nearly filled up the remainder of the evening. 
Yet, in spite of all the virtues he wished to find 
in others, or wished that he possessed himself, 
Eustace thought of Cora till he fell asleep, which 
was not till late in the morning, and then he 
dreamed — in his visions strangely confounding 
her with Marian. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" What do you lack? what is *t you buy? what do you lack? 
Battles, drums, halberts, hobby-horses, babies of the best, fiddles 
of the finest?" 

Ben Jonson. — Bartholomew Fair. 



Fortunately for the full exercise of Eustace's 
good intentions, whatever other effect the adven- 
ture might ultimately have, the next evening was 
to be devoted to Lady Grizzleton's soiree. Lord 
Sharpington sent him a note early in the morning, 
to remind him of the engagement, " hoping that 
Cora's charms would not entirely withdraw him 
from society ; " and stating that he would himself 
call on him early, as Lady Grizzleton's was a 
really literary party, without the affectation of 
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late hours. In a postscript, he begged Eustace to 
send his carriage for him, his own being, unfortu- 
nately, at the coachmaker's. 

Lady Grizzleton was the widow of a baronet, 
who had been ruined by his connection with a 
country bank. Her own very moderate jointure 
was, however, left untouched. Accustomed all 
her life to lead in a circle of her own — for every 
one may lead in some circle, who will but take 
the pains to attempt it — she felt very severely the 
loss of consequence which, in this land of wealth, 
was naturally consequent upon her husband's 
bankruptcy. If she lost her husband's riches, 
however, she soon lost him*; and found, that though 
she had no means left of entertaining any guests 
of gastronomic erudition — or of supplying the 
demands which fashionable life makes upon its 
votaries— she might still, by care and ingenuity, 
keep a sort of menagerie of her own, which she 
could pass upon herself for most worshipful society. 
She determined to affect the literary. While, in 
compliment to the republic of letters, she out- 
wardly despised tbfe aristocracy, she knew the 
value of a name ; and she would therefore go any 
lengths, not altogether scandalous, to keep around 
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her those persons of title, who, having themselves, 
by some means or other, slipped down out of their 
own natural set, wanted a cushion of some sort, to 
catch them with an easy slide. 

Lord Sharpington had banked with Sir Peter 
Grizzleton ; and had been, in consideration of his 
constant devotion to her ladyship's parties, allowed 
considerably to overdraw his account ; so that he 
said truly enough, to those who pressed him for 
money upon Sir Peter's failure, "that he was 
inconvenienced : " but it was not for what he had 
lost, but what he felt he should be compelled to 
return. His rank was still more estimable at 
present in Lady Grizzleton's eyes, for his an- 
nouncement made young rhymesters stare very 
effectually; and his condescension dandled them 
into the notion, that they were really favourites 
in the fashionable world: in consideration of 
which, her ladyship indulged his lordship's humours 
— not blaming him jvery severely, if he would 
keep her guests at the card-table till too late an 
hour — or if he chanced to press the bottle a 
little beyond the bounds of decorum in others — 
especially as he was always sufficiently sober to 
guard against evil consequences himself. 
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At eight o'clock, Eustace and his introducer 
arrived at a moderately-sized house, in one of the 
streets on the Kensington side of Hyde Park Cor* 
ner. As they ascended the staircase, so very little 
sound proceeded from the drawing-rooms, that 
Eustace began to believe they must be much too 
early ; on their entree, he found that they were 
by no means the first comers. Little knots of 
persons, as well as single figures, were distributed 
over an apartment not very cheerfully illumi- 
nated. Those who were talking to each other, 
seemed to be making a sort of before-dinner effort 
to say something ; while most of the single were 
sitting uneasily upon the edges of their chairs, 
sofas, or swabs — twisting their hats, and some 
pulling on and off their unaccustomed white 
gloves. There were exceptions. In one spot, 
heedless of the dullness around them, sate a prosy 
gentleman with a well -powdered head, in the 
dress which many elderly gentlemen of his class 
prefer — blue coat, white waistcoat, black breeches, 
and black silk stockings; beside him sate a lady 
in a turban, about as plump as himself — evidently 
his wife; and standing before them, as if she had 
no desire to believe there were any other persons 
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in the room, was a well-grown, rosy girl, with 
good features, and very simply dressed, whom folk 
might call, according to their vocabulary, a fine 
girl, or a bouncing girl. She was about eighteen, 
and appeared a couple of years more, with an off- 
hand style, which, in her present society, would 
make her pass for rather a considerable personage. 
She was not without a rival, who divided with 
her the attention of the silent spectators. This 
was a tall, slim, personage, with dark hair and 
whiskers, and a pale, melancholy cast of counte- 
nance, which, had the features been sharper, one 
might call cadaverous* His dress was black, and 
the unvarying hue made him appear still more 
sombre. He appeared to be known to most of 
the parties in the room, who watched him with 
much interest — possibly because they had nothing 
else to interest them ; and, as he came to each in 
turn, the party addressed seemed very willing tQ 
receive the patronage his manner evidently offered ; 
and, ever and anon, when he did not know the 
person whom he was approaching, he would con- 
descendingly inquire the name— seem struck by it, 
identifying him, if possible, with some work — and 
do him the honour of requesting an introduction. 
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As two stars could not shine in one sphere, he did 
not approach Miss Julia Clements ; and she, look- 
ing upon him with a hoydenish sneer, tittered out 
some remarks to her father and mother, which 
made them laugh too loudly for the awful, still- 
ness of the place, and caused the man in black 
to gaze upon her with considerable supercilious- 
ness. 

Eustace was observing all this with some degree 
of amusement, which Lord Sharpington took care 
to heighten — for he had no objection that every 
one in the room should be put out of countenance 
rather than that Eustace should find the place dull, 
and quit it disgusted. He looked round, in some 
winder, for Lady Grizzleton ; but was informed, 
in a whisper, by a young gentleman, who dropped 
his crush-hat in the agitation of making so im- 
portent a communication to such a personage, 
" that her ladyship was gone to fetch a prodigy." 
Wishing the prodigy at the devil — for he well 
knew the misery of the half hour that must be 
occupied in attending to any created soul bearing 
that portentous title — Lord Sharpington, luckily, 
at that moment espied the Clements, and, telling 
Eustace they were people worth knowing — the 
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father worth a couple of hundred thousands at 
least — he led his young friend up to them* 

It may be as well to account for their presence 
at a place so little likely to attract them, Mr. 
Clements had formerly been obliged by Sir Peter 
Grizzleton in some matters of business, and had 
even been so intimate with the family that he was 
a trustee for Lady Grizzleton's jointure. Her 
ladyship, never desiring to lose sight of any con- 
nection which might keep up her own conse- 
quence, had long boasted to her friends of the 
"charming little intellectual treat which, even 
with her moderate means, she contrived to procure 
every Friday evening ; " indeed, she talked so 
much, that Mr. Clements began almost to believe in 
the joys of this little repast, though used to prefer a 
feast of a more substantial nature. Lord Sharping- 
ton had met him at Sir Peter's during the banker's 
palmy days ; and, knowing well the value of such 
a father-in-law as Mr. Clements, had endeavoured, 
on more than one occasion, to renew the connec- 
tion, that the old established barter of rank for 
wealth might take place according to immemorial 
custom. 

But rank was not, apparently, Mr. Clements' 
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weak side. Though his fortune had been made in 
the city, he was even irreverent enough to laugh 
at the Lord Mayor. Hogarth's "Marriage a-la- 
mode " had cured him, he declared, of all desire 
for high alliances ; though, after all, he was 
rather actuated by the fear of being thought weak, 
than by any real disregard of distinction. Thus, 
while he threw out fearful sarcasms in the Com- 
mon Council, upon the pomp of Mayors, " yearling 
lords," as he called them, he was not above going 
up with an address ; and he had frequently ad- 
mitted that lords in earnest — lords for their own 
lives, and their sons' lives after them — were very 
different cattle. " There are black sheep among 
'em, I grant," said he, in the ardour of debate — for 
his splendid use of metaphor made him a popular 
speaker — " but it is not to be supposed they have 
all got the rot ; I value a lord just as I value 
another man — by what he's worth." Such a 
declaration, at a critical time, from such a man, 
caused " great sensation," as the French say — that 
is, there was a buzz in the hall. " So," continued 
the orator, "if one had to consider in any case, be- 
tween the preponderance of a lord and another man, 
I should say, Which is really the most respectable 
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character ? " Here he clapped his hand upon his 
breeches' pocket, (" agitation," as the French say), 
"and, if they were equal, why I'd pay his lordship's 
title the compliment to pitch it in for a make-weight.' ' 

This declaration of moderate principles on this 
point, from one of Mr. Clements' known liberal 
opinions, was held by many at the time to have 
the effect of putting off the Reform of the Lords 
for a year. Lord Sharpington, therefore, was con- 
sidered by Mr. Clements to be an ineligible hus- 
band for Julia; simply, as the old gentleman 
phrased it, because "he had not the quid pro 
quo" He had but little Latin, and therefore 
much valued that he had. If he was ostentatious 
in anything, it was in this — that he sometimes 
would use it where neither learned nor unlearned 
could comprehend its application. 

Lord Sharpington and Eustace were of course 
received rather coldly. Mr. Ckirfait, without 
even title to recommend him, was set down by 
Mrs. Clements as some literary man; or, perhaps, 
as she said afterwards, something even worse than 
that; and though Julia, whose mere animal spirits 
seemed to require some more congenial exercise 
than whispering to her father and mother in a 
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corner, evidently approved of Eustace's address ; 
her mother carefully interposed between her and 
the new acquaintance, with a countenance of 
somewhat anxious displeasure. What further 
might have ensued — whether Eustace would have 
quitted the field, or made good his approaches, 
cannot be told, for as soon as the previous 
manoeuvre was executed, Lady Grizzleton en- 
tered with the prodigy. — She directly came up 
to Lord Sharpington and Eustace, and graciously 
excused her own absence. She then adverted to 
her protege — a charming creature, who would 
doubtless soon astonish and delight the world. 

All eyes, so long accustomed to vacancy, were 
a little relieved by the sight of a very pretty girl 
of about thirteen years of age, who was announced 
as a forthcoming dramatic wonder. The guests 
did not expect to be amused, but they rather 
hoped to be wearied some other way ; and they 
were not disappointed. The poor child was showily 
and rather tawdrily dressed, and its manners were 
as unchildlike as possible. " There is no drama- 
tic sensibility there," thought Eustace : " I have 
seen the oldest actors evince emotion when about 
to play ; that little girl is as collected as a soldier 
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on parade." So it was ; the poor little puppet 
was staring round with condescending smiles, 
evidently claiming attention and applause. At 
last, Lady Grizzleton requested silence; and a 
general ''Hush! " ensued, though you might pre- 
viously have heard a pin drop. With very toler- 
able correctness, the little girl recited two or three 
pieces in succession, each better known than the 
other; the tired audience crying "Bravo!" and 
insisting upon more, because any plague was 
better than the perception of their own stillness. 
The child went through a series of attitudes, 
depicting, as Lady Grizzleton declared, to the 
life, terror, love, rage, devotion, and madness, 
Eustace looked at Sharpington — his countenance 
would not say anything: he looked at Julia 
Clements, and he saw a very varying smile, 
roguish, pitying, contemptuous. "That is the 
only intelligent person in the room," said he 
to himself — "or all the rest are immeasurable 
hypocrites." 

At last the treat was over ; and now, as Lady 
Grizzleton observed, it was time that the serious 
business of the evening should commence. She 
wondered what had detained Mr. Sparkling, a 
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member of parliament — rather severe in his 
opinions, but of unquestionable genius, who had 
distinguished himself exceedingly by his advocacy 
of Sunday Bills ; and who declared that a con- 
versazione was as far as he allowed himself to go 
in the way of dissipation. She also expected 
Mr. Irvine, another member of parliament, the 
very Machiavel of the age, whose schemes of 
government would delude and pacify the world, 
"But they must take their chance," said her 
ladyship, with evident chagrin ; " the loss 
will be theirs for neglecting this interesting 
seance" 

Accordingly, the piano-forte was thrown open, 
and Eustace, an adorer of music, hoped to hear 
something to delight him, or thought he had at 
least a chance of something to laugh at; but 
though the instrument was open, " its sense was 
shut : " for Lady Grizzleton declared that it was 
intended solely for the use of such composers as 
might feel disposed to favour the company with 
original pieces. One youth looked very hard at 
it — he had come there to distinguish himself, but 
had not the courage; so Lady Grizzleton re- 
quested Mr. Theodore Graves to read them the 
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essay which "she had heard whispered he had 
been kind enough to promise to favour them 
with." 

While the party addressed, a heavy-faced youth, 
with a very long body and short legs, was passing 
through the preliminary writhings which beto- 
kened that his martyrdom was preceding that of 
his audience, Mrs. Clements gained Lady Grizzle- 
ton's attention for a moment. Though she spoke 
in a whisper, her tones were plainly expostulatory 
— her ladyship's reply was mollificatory, if one 
could judge by the same token ; and the accep- 
tance of her explanation was highly satisfactory, 
— as tones, looks, and actions, declared altogether. 
Mrs. Clements, before the young man began his 
" discourse," as she called it, expressed her fear 
that Eustace was not very conveniently situated ; 
and pulling her daughter close to herself, so as to 
leave room between Miss Julia and the wall, told 
him she thought **he was not so overgrown but 
he might squeeze himself in there if he chose." 
He bowed, and accepted the seat. Mr. Clements 
looked for a moment petrified at her impudence : 
but a magic whisper — two words at most — set 
him sympathetically smiling; and he now said to 
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Eustace, across Mrs. Clements, " That he thought 
he could squeeze a little further on the sofa 
himself. " 

Now began Mr. Theodore Graves. " It was," 
he said, " an essay on poetry — a subject to which 
he could hardly hope to do full justice in the 
twenty minutes allowed him : but he would do his 
best; the best could do no more." This senti- 
ment Mr. Clements, after looking at Eustace, 
loudly applauded. The reader proceeded to state 
that it was not for him to define poetry — that 
would savour of the arrogance of instruction — nor 
need he enumerate the names of the greatest poets 
in the country: not to know them would be 
Gothic ignorance, all might 'be witnesses of their 
immortality: — Westminster Abbey was open to 
all, upon payment of a fee " not to be mentioned 
in the scale." After clearing up several equally 
difficult points with similar acumen, he read an 
extract of a translation from Cicero's Oration pro 
Archia, and, soon afterwards, concluded by recit- 
ing Hamlet's Soliloquy upon Death. Mr. and 
Mrs. Clements declared he was a very sensible 
young man : to hear him, it was almost as good 
as going to Walker's " Hydranium ; M which, Mrs. 
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Clements kindly interpreted to Eustace, meant an 
orrery. 

Eustace and Julia had amused themselves with 
half whispered comments — which familiarity the 
place appeared to authorize ; and the young lady 
was once nearly obliged to swallow a part of her 
pocket-handkerchief, to prevent herself from laugh- 
ing aloud. In short, by the end of the essay, they 
were on very good terms. The frolic of the green- 
room had rendered him less fastidious than he 
otherwise would have been as to the reserve of 
female manners ; and, though Miss Julia Clements 
was evidently a hoyden, she seemed to be frank 
and natural — as such a character should be to be 
pleasing ; and, as her opinions evidently coincided 
with his own, as far as they had compared them, 
he could not imagine her to be deficient in sense. 

The composer now took heart, and played a 
most inexplicable chaos of discords — framed upon 
the principle, as it appeared to Eustace, of shew- 
ing how very inharmonious technical harmonies 
could be. He was complimented, however, as one 
of the reformers of the English taste ; and, in con- 
descending reply, he deigned to enlighten his 
audience by informing them that the piece was 
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intended to depict the passage through, the Red 
Sea, and that the most chromatic portions were 
meant to give an idea of muddy water. A little 
cake and wine at last appeared, to give the audi- 
tory fresh spirits for endurance ; yet, whether the 
digestive organs were too highly excited by the 
previous attention — for the body is, in this case, 
very dependent on the mind — or from what other 
cause, it is difficult to conjecture, this refection 
added little to the comfort of the guests. Some, 
indeed, of the litterateurs swallowed all they 
could get, and so they would have done had it 
been anything short of ratsbane ; but then they 
were specimens of digestion — they were just 
emerged from penny-a-line-hood. 

During the pause, which even the very limited 
clatter of glasses and platters had occasioned, 
Lady Grizzleton occupied herself in addressing 
the very considerable personage in black, whom 
Eustace had noticed making the tour at his 
entrance ; she was wishing exceedingly to draw 
him out. Would he extemporaneously start a 
subject, and give them his ideas upon it ? Eustace 
inquired of his fair acquaintance if she knew him. 
She believed he was a writer; she rather hoped 

VOL. II. F 
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Lady Grizzleton might produce him, for he was 
evidently more of a coxcomb than any who had 
preceded him, and promised better fun : but it 
was in vain — the genius could not be deterre. 
Eustace asked of Sharpington who he was ; Sharp- 
ington, though he hadno doubt he was " somebody/' 
was obliged in his turn to apply to Lady Grizzleton. 

"Really! don't you know? I should have 
thought you must have met him everywhere — the 
celebrated Mr. Scraper. I had great difficulty, I 
assure you, to get him here — he assured me that 
he was obliged to disoblige two people of rank to 
accomplish it/' 

"But " said Eustace, looking at Lord 

Sharpington. 

" But " said Lord Sharpington, looking at 

Lady Grizzleton. 

" You don't know him now ? Ah ! true, he 
generally writes without his name in the title- 
page ; — the author of * Grigsby,' and many other 
exclusive novels." 

?' Grigsby ! " said Eustace, "rather an undigni- 
fied title for an exclusive or aristocrat. I pre- 
sume your ladyship means — why, yes — ' exclusive ' 
is not altogether aristocratic." 
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" I believe," said Lady Grizzleton-— " I don't 
pretend to define it : but Grigsby is a country 
gentleman, whose father made his property as a 
brewer, and, coming to London with a deputation 
from Lancashire, is, by some chance, thrown into 
the highest circles, with nothing but .common 
sense to guide him, and is, of course, placed in 
the most ludicrous predicaments." 

" You must excuse my inexperience," replied 
Eustace, " but I have always been told that com- 
mon sense was the most useful qualification in 
life, and the most likely to keep us out of ludicrous 
predicaments : to be sure, my instructors were 
people who aimed at little more themselves : — but 
will your ladyship be pleased to inform me what 
this country gentleman could require beyond 
common sense? I fear, without flattering myself, 
I have not arrived even at that point : yet I have 
some fellow feeling with Mr. Grigsby." 

"Oh," said Lady Grizzleton, with a condescen- 
sion a little embittered by pity, "what more could 
he require ? Why, theje he sain quoi ! " 1 

Mr. Scraper was approaching : the lady turned 
to listen to her oracle. 

" So," said Eustace to his companion, " at this 

f 2 
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conversazione of high intellects, one reads me a 
theme I might have written a dozen years ago, 
and another leaves me in ignorance of what I 
really wish to understand." 

"Here is the prophet of fashion in proprid 
persond" said Sharpington ; and, indeed, Scraper, 
escorted by two of the dingiest of the silent, was 
by his side. 

Though the novelist had not condescended to 
enlighten the whole assemblage on that high 
mystery of which he was presumed to be the priest, 
he had no objection to puzzle, under the idea of 
initiating, any individual applicant with his inspi- 
rations. Of the two who were seeking his aid, one 
was the contributor of the fashionable article to 
the " Ladies' Penny Journal of the Haut Ton ; M 
and the other prompted the gentilities of the 
unwashed, washed once a week, and professionally 
washing, through the columns of an unstamped 
Sunday publication, price 2d. 

Neither of these aspired so hopelessly high as 
to desire to fix the ethereal essence which eluded 
the grasp of all but two or three thousand fashion- 
able chemists ; but they knew the value of humbug 
with the vqlgar, and their readily paid shillings 
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per week shewed how popular a subject high life, 
shadowed in a mist, was with their editor. They 
knew that if the common people would but believe 
that they never could thoroughly understand their 
betters, this glorious harvest was made perennial. 
To drop metaphor, the gin would be inexhaustible 
in that man's bottle, who could keep alive a curi- 
osity which never could be satisfied. Exclusive- 
ness is every way a glorious thing for black- 
guardism. Propitiated by the devotion of his 
auditory, this minister of manners was pouring 
forth his rapt strains with more than usual enthu- 
siasm; he had so often vented this euphuism, that 
he was fully persuaded himself that there should 
be no other form of speech. Lady Grizzleton 
lost not a moment in presenting him to Lord 
Sharpington, and to Eustace ; and the title of the 
one, and the bearing of the other, seemed to arrest 
his attention. The two lights of the reading 
public hung a little back, neither ostentatiously 
within the circle, nor inattentively without it. 
Miss Julia Clements, seeing the encounter, told 
her father and mother that " now there would be 
some fun," and came immediately to the side of 
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Eustace. Mr. and Mrs. dements followed, dis- 
creetly. 

" No ! " said Scraper, — it is always emphatic 
to begin with a " No ! " it seems as if you had 
really been thinking beforehand* — " No ! a man 
may furnish his house according to the best taste, 
— his equipages may be all that science can do for 
him in that way — his cook may be unexception- 
able, and his society well chosen ; his wines may 
be of the finest vintages, his learning extensive ; 
he may have travelled, he may possess the most 
amiable disposition and the largest fortune — be a 
man of sense, wit, piety, and integrity; he may be 
even well-born — and yet he may want that some- 
thing which should stamp him an exclusive." 

" Such a man, surely," said Eustace, " might be 
entitled to exclude those who were unable to cope 
with him in taste, manners, or sentiment — but 
surely they must be insane who would exclude him ?" 

" Why, ay," said Clements, " I should like to 
meet with such a chap as that, for July's sake : eh, 
Mrs. C. ? I don't think we should exclude him." 

" Pardon me ! " said Scraper, " I fear it is diffi- 
cult to make myself intelligible ; I mean, that 
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there is a something to be acquired only by mixing 
with people themselves of the highest perception 
of these impalpable matters, which cannot be 
gained by any other means — which is felt by all, 
which can be described by none." 

"All you mean to say, I presume," said 
Eustace, " is, that those who have the opportu- 
nity of devoting the greater part of their time 
and attention to matters of taste, acquire a nicety 
in that particular, which is as unnecessary for 
people in general as it would be unattainable by 
them; which, in fact, would be anything but an 
advantage, in mere matters involving expense, to 
those whose tune was occupied, and whose means 
were limited." 

" Yes, that is something, but " 

"But what?" 

" To instance — one man may be dressed as well 
as another, and yet you may perceive that he is 
not of the highest class, even in that particular." 

" Certainly, if he appears to take any notice 
of his dress, — if, indeed, any part of it does not 
appear habitual to him." 

" And in manners, you will allow, there is a 
difference ? " 
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" Ease and habit will make that." 

" You would define everything," said Scraper, 
in despair: "you would hide nothing from the 
vulgar gaze ! " 

" I would not," replied our hero 5 " it is for 
the advantage of all to have the best models, and 
to be told clearly in what these models excel. I 
own that I have been much puzzled by this ,70 ne 
sais quoi, which has been said to distinguish 
where there is no other distinction. I perceive, 
now, why it has not been defined." 

"Only because those who attempted it were 
lazy, or incapable, or coxcombical, — was it not, 
Mr. Clairfait?" said Julia, who had been listening. 
" Come, it surely is not polite to refuse a lady an 
answer : but now, tell me, some of you who must 
know better than I do, isn't it altogether a 
hoax?" 

" A hoax ! " exclaimed Scraper. 

"Yes, I should think so. I never knew any 
of the highest people — and we see some of them 
in the City now and then — either call themselves 
exclusives, or act as if they were so. I tell you 
what : I lived, last summer, a month at a farm- 
house, where there was a great greedy dog that 
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always would lie at the porch, and keep all the 
other dogs off till he had eaten all the scraps and 
bones himself; hut at last the man inside found 
it out, and drove him away, and gave the others 
their share. Now it strikes me thai an Exclusive 
is something like Towzer — not one of the people 
inside the house, but.a dog harking at the gate to 
keep other dogs away ; shewing off great airs till 
his masters beat him, and the other dogs find him 
out." 

Clements saw Scraper's face, and he roared 
with laughter : 

" July, July ! you 're a clever hussy — isn't she, 
sir?" said he to Eustace, as the tears of enjoy- 
ment ran down his fat cheeks. " Isn't she right, 
my lad? Isn't she right, Mr. WhatVyour- 
name ? " 

" I should almost think so, in the main," said 
Eustace — "except that I don't know why the 
excluded should be dogs ; but it has always ap- 
peared to me exceedingly foolish to place settled 
limits to anything so variable in degree as t£ 
I know little of society, and, if I am talking i 
sense, it appears to me that it may be forg 
on a subject a little ridiculous in itself. In 
F3 
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meanwhile, I suppose, we shall be safe enough if 
we aim at Chaucer's definition of a gentleman, 
which has nothing like exclusion about it, and 
which may, therefore, satisfy all parties : 

* Look, who that is most Yirtuous, allway 
Privy and apert, and most intendeth aye 
To do the gentle deedes that he can, 
And take him for the greatest gentleman.' " 

" Very beautiful, indeed!" said Mrs. Clements. 

" Would you favour me with that again, sir ? *• 
said the man that did the fashionable in the 
" Penny Journal of the Haut Ton," elbowing the 
other out of the way, who wanted it to head a 
bitter article in the unstamped. 

What Mr. Scraper might have replied, is to 
this day confined to those of his own set — to 
whom, with great applause, he imparted it. A 
greater than he had entered the room, and excited 
the universal attention. This was no less a person 
than Theophilus Twine, Esq., M.P. — who had 
ridden into the house on the back of Liberal prin- 
ciples, for the purpose of making as much of his 
hack as ever it would fetch : 

" Sir," he declaimed, as our party followed the 
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stream, u Ireland must be ruled one of two ways — 
either in a statesman-like manner, or for her own 
good. Now, the cleverest way, sir, is to give in 
to her prejudices; for people's prejudices will 
always afford you a better bargain than their real 
interests : — I mean, sir, if you are content to 
indulge the former, they will always give you 
up the latter, — but these are things for the ini- 
tiated. The public good, you see, is a sort of 
omnium, in which each party must make its 
biddings, and get the stock at as good a rate as 
they can." 

"These politics, Mr.," said Clements, over- 
hearing with some indignation, " would never do 
in the Common Council. I wonder people of 
sense don't kick all your parties to the devil, and 
insist upon their members doing their business ; 
that is, the business of the nation, instead of 
squabbling among themselves. Bidding for us, 
forsooth ! — in our own money, too ! and yet, 
hang me if I don't think the truth is something 
like it." 

" There are so few men of sense, my dear sir," 
said Twine, with much complacency, " that they 
find it better to join the minority, who are sharing 
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the good things among them, than to endeavour to 
awaken the great body to their own real interests, 
and take only the scrubby dividend which would 
fall to them in the general prosperity." 

" That 's exactly what I said when speaking 
against the Corn Laws/' said Clements. 

" And of course you spoke by the same rule in 
favour of a Property Tax ? " 

" Why, I *m not of that opinion," replied the 
citizen. 

" He *s worth two hundred thousand pounds," 
whispered Lady Grizzleton to the M.P. 

" Ay, ay, I see he *s one of us," said the states- 
man: " but hush! we must be conscientious now," 
continued he, "for here comes a man of some in- 
fluence in his way. Both parties, you know, 
always bow to the saints — very harmless people : 
— let them bring in an absurd bill or two every 
session, and take good care that it does not seem 
to be your fault that it is got rid of — that 's the 
way to manage them." So saying, he accosted 
the long-expected Mr. Spoutling, who had been 
detained at Exeter Hall upon a conference as to 
the propriety of the Dissenters claiming degrees 
in divinity ; upon which, he stated, a resolution 
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had been carried, nem. con., with a clause strongly 
drawn, excepting and reprobating the Unitarians. 

"There is," said Mr. Spoutling, "nothing 
so desirable as universal toleration, provided it 
can be restrained within the limits • of sound 
religion." 

" An Exclusive of his own kind ! " observed 
Eustace to Julia, who had now taken his arm. 

" Yes, a new species." 

" Have you any intention of resuming the 
Sunday Bill ? " asked Twine. 

" Do you think me a hypocrite, or lukewarm, 
sir, to yield such a point? " answered Spoutling. 
" They shall have it till it is passed." 

" You '11 excuse me," said Clements, " but if I 
thought that bill would pass, I 'd turn rebel! 
Destroy the liberty of the subject! — prevent 
my doing as I please with my own servants and 
horses ! " 

" No such thing is intended, my dear sir," 
replied Spoutling: "we know well that we 
should incur too serious and just an opposition, 
to interfere with so sacred a relation. Men of 
property, who have a stake in the country, are well 
able to look after their own spiritual concerns, 
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doubtless. The poor, sir — the poor require 
regulation." 

" They have required it a long time, sir " 
observed Eustace; "and their want has not been 
discovered till other causes have made ih+m 
dissipated. If we could bring them back to the 
cheerful station they occupied in our elder times ! 
I should be most happy to see legislation go on 
in the spirit of those times. Otfr Sundays stand 
in the Calendar as feasts, not fasts ; and, religious 
duties paid, the time should be spent, I imagine, 
in the spirit of a feast. In the villages I have 
lived in, this is the case : the Sabbath is hallowed 
by enjoyment ; and, make what laws you will, so it 
always will be where enlightened gentry rule over 
rural districts. In your towns, do what you can, 
I should say, to make up to the poor artisans and 
traders for the worst of all wants — those of fresh 
air, light, and healthful spirits ; leave them some day 
whereby they may know existence for a blessing, 
or you will wrap their minds in the same sort of 
fog as their bodies, and succeed as well in making 
it pleasant to them/' 

Eustace wondered at himself for having entered 
the arena ; he smiled, and asked Lord Sharpington 
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whether he would take advantage of his carriage, 
which waa then announced. He was not, how- 
ever, permitted to depart without much solicita- 
tion on the part of the Clements to visit them — 
and much to Lord Sharpington to " bring him," 
— which both accepted in good part. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mercutio. " Take thou some new infection to thine eye, 
And the rank poison of the old will die." 

Romeo. " He that is stricken blind cannot forget. 

The precious treasure of his eyesight lost." 



When Lord Sharpington asked Eustace, as 
they were driving homeward, " how he had been 
amused," the answer was obvious enough : — 

" Very little, as to the amusement intended by 
those who afforded it, but very much where they 
did not intend it." 

" And what do you think of Miss Julia 
Clements ! " 

" Humph ! I scarcely know what to say — she 
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seemed to be a shrewd, sensible girl, though 
rather unrefined." 

" That makes very little difference in a woman ; 
they take the tone of any society they are placed 
in, if they have only sense enough to observe it." 

u Why, then, as far as I could observe, she 
might become a very pleasant person — that is, with 
. a little more feminine softness of manner." 

" That was not her cue to-night," said his lord- 
ship : " I hardly think the worse of a girl that 
speaks her mind out." 

" Nor I : at all events she was candid." 

" And then a conversazione, where everybody 
is setting up to be somebody, is hardly the place, 
even for the gentlest, to exhibit too much gentle- 
ness ; they would be trampled under foot." 

" Oh, she may be very gentle, for aught I could 
perceive to the contrary," replied Eustace. 

" She '& devilish rich, or will be ! " said Sharp- 
ington, with a sigh. 

" So you said." 

"And her connexions are very respectable— 
for the City." 

" Humph ! " said Eustace. 

4t Come, come, let me tell you, very respectable 
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people, as times go— all folks have their follies ; 
and they who have plenty of money, are entitled 
to exhibit them. It is only when one becomes so 
devilish poor, that anybody laughs at one's absur- 
dities:" and Lord Sharpington sighed again. On 
jolted the carriage, over a street where the pave- 
ment was being mended; and the conversation 
was stopped for a while. 

"Then she's devilish handsome," said Sharp- 
ington, as soon as he could be heard. 

" Yes — a — a fine girl, rather." 

" Rather — why, man, what would you have ? — 
perfect features ! " 

" If the expression were a little sweeter," said 
Eustace, 

" She was not in the humour to look sweet, I 
suppose — I '11 be bound there are times when she 
could look sweet enough." 

" Ah ! then, I dare say, her face would be very 
beautiful." 

"Yes, and her form perfect, and plenty of it." 

" Yes, plenty," said Eustace. 

" Ah ! you youngsters never admire full, 
feminine beauty." 

" I don't know that ! " 
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" No., you must have some sylph-like, ethereal 
figure " 

" No, no, not I, M replied Eustace rather hastily, 
for the remembrance of Marian came back to 
him ; " no— I wish to have no intercourse with 
anything so subtle : no, let us take women as 
women-— not expect too much from them, too 
much sensibilty, too much heart, too much truth: 
they are not amiss perhaps, if one does not expect 
too much from them. I have learned not to fix 
my standard of female excellence too high." He 
sighed in his turn. 

" Upon my soul, Clairfait," said his lordship, 
"if it were not for that sigh, I should take you for 
a very sensible fellow. If it were calm judgment, 
it would be very good judgment ; but I could hear 
that there's a little passion in it, my friend: 
you 've left your heart in the country." 

" Not I." Another sigh ! 

" Then you should put up a notice in the 
green-room, that you suspect you have lost it 
there : its full value will be given to the lady who 
may have found it, in bank notes, or diamonds ; 
and depend on it you will recover it at once." 

" That's further off than the other guess." 
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"What! more 'no/ than 'not at all?'" said 
Sharpington; "I think you are cheating yourself." 

" Not I — I assure you : my heart, if I have one, 
is very much at any lady's service, who may think 
it worth the winning ; and as indeed it is at best 
but a troublesome possession, I should not care 
how so.on I put it out of my own keeping, into 
some safer custody." 

" Humph ! " said Sharpington ; and, after a 
pause of some little time, "then what do you 
think of giving Julia Clements the refusal of 
it?" 

" Psha ! " said Eustace, smiling, 

" What is there so absurd in it ? " 

" I don't know." 

" Nor I. — At all events you '11 give them a call 
with me to-morrow. I '11 be with you not later 
than twelve : they are early in the neighbourhood 
of Broad Street." 

" With all my heart : I '11 be ready for you." 

Eustace set down Sharpington at his lodgings, 
and then ordered his carriage " home." 

Putting out of the question all which Eustace 
was determined to lose sight of, there was nothing 
particularly absurd in his paying attention to Miss 
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Julia Clements. His experience of Marian had, 
as he imagined, given him ample reason to 
distrust the sentiment of love; and when he 
thought of Cora, he dreaded female fascination. 
He had determined that very day, that to marry 
would be the most prudent thing he could do; 
and Miss Julia Clements, if her manners could, 
as Lord Sharpington said, be formed, seemed to 
him just such a respectable negative as he had 
made up his mind a wife ought to be. Besides, 
he thought she rather liked him ; a circumstance 
which he was hardly so much inclined to disbelieve 
now, as he had been ; though he could admit the 
fact without being particularly vain in conse- 
quence : for, exactly as his own opinion of his own 
possible influence had risen, his opinion of those 
over whom it might be exercised had fallen — 
which, by arithmetical calculation, will leave his 
estimation of himself just as it was. Above all, 
he was idle ; and, as he held it to be impossible 
that he should continue so long, the pursuit of 
Julia Clements looked like the least mischievous, 
occupation in which he could engage himself. 
So, that night and the next morning, he ruminated, 
half in earnest, and half in that jest which is the 
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readiest way to be in earnest — because, when we 
have fairly laughed at ourselves, we are not so apt 
to care for other folks doing the same thing. 
And the imaginative, of all others, are the sport 
of circumstance. 

Lord Sharpington was punctual, and the horses' 
heads were turned towards Broad Street. Arrived 
in that neighbourhood, they drove through a 
gateway into an ample court-yard, and alighted 
before the steps of a large, old fashioned mansion, 
which surrounded the whole area. One side of 
the hall was occupied by offices, in which large 
mercantile transactions were quietly performed 
by seven or eight experienced clerks; on the 
other were Mr. Clements's ovpi rooms of business : 
but as the footmen had rung the "house-bell," 
,they were ushered by a lad in a jacket " to the 
ladies up stairs." Those beauties who do not 
indulge in habitual dissipation, may safely trust 
their charms to the daylight. They cannot long 
reign all night and all day, but most ladies may 
have their choice. Miss Julia Clements, accus- 
tomed to spend most of her time at her father's 
villa at Hackney, and rarely indulging, during the 
winter months she remained in London, in worse 
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hours than the sometimes unconscionably long ones 
of the theatres, — looked, in Eustace's eyes, much 
more handsome in the morning, than she had ap- 
peared the night before. Her mother said she was 
jaded by sitting up — " they were not in bed till past 
two ; " but perhaps a little languor tempered her 
spirits to her advantage. She was quieter than 
she had been the night before, and therefore 
Eustace believed she was gentler ; she smiled 
through the least possible weariness, and therefore 
Eustace thought her expression sweeter; and she 
was very glad to see him, and he felt the more 
flattered by her discrimination. Besides, the 
conversation of each, with the exception of those 
good-natured remarks with which the absurdities 
of mutual acquaintance are usually remembered, 
had for its highest object the same entertainment, 
the theatre* 

Whether Julia replied very intelligently or not, 
if Eustace chose to talk, she listened, and seemed 
pleased. This, of course, could only take place 
in the region we are describing; the English 
drama, cannot be supposed to gratify the taste 
of connoisseurs, refined by the libretti of the 
Italian Opera, and accustomed to the expression 
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of passion through the vehicle of music, which so 
entirely and effectually refines it, as very often to 
evaporate the element altogether. It is not for 
me to impugn such performances — nature tells us 
doubtless what is fit: "Vacuis committere vents 
nil nisi lene decet" as every schoolboy knows, or 
is whipped for not knowing. Eustace was not 
offended by slight deviations from conventional 
politeness; being, of all accomplishments, the least 
learned in mere etiquette ; but he felt that his 
welcome was a hearty one — he was at ease, and 
pledsed with his entertainers. 

While Shakspeare and his representations were 
furnishing conversation for Eustace and Julia, 
Lord Sharpington was using with great success that 
admirable weapon, called " small talk," to make 
his way with Mrs. Clements. He really appeared 
to Eustace to be acting very kindly, leaving him 
at full liberty with the younger, the handsomer, 
and more sensible ; while he took upon himself 
the laborious task of amusing her "mpraa." 
But his lordship was not without his reward. As 
his fortune was as well known to Mrs. Clements 
as to his own sad convictions, to be altogether 
gone, his lordship had been bowed out of the house 
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in a manner which might have been improved as 
to its polish; though dismissals of this sort are 
much the same thing in all societies. Then, he 
came, if not with the avowed, yet with the per- 
ceptible intention of making himself agreeable to 
the daughter; now, it was evident that he was 
content to aid the approaches of a more wealthy 
suitor. His humility was as graceful in Mrs. 
Clements's eyes> as that of our great martial Duke 
in those of his admirers ; when he only kept all the 
offices of the State, as Mr. George Robins would 
have kept any other set of offices — till they could 
be let off to better advantage. They were pressed 
to remain and dine ; but somehow, when people 
have been together a whole evening, and some 
part of the next morning— unless they are very 
lovers indeed — they think it advisable to retire 
and consider each other— to allow time, possibly, 
for the conversational meal to digest. After a 
profuse luncheon, which they were >not suffered 
to depart without duly honouring, Lord Sharp- 
ington and Eustace took leave — not till Mr. 
Clements, who had been expressly sent for by his 
wife, had made them fix a day for dining with 
him. In his eagerness, indeed, he at first over* 
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looked Lord Sharpington altogether; but, as 
Eustace had no engagements, and Lord Sharp- 
ington was determined to have none, an early day 
was soon arranged. 

They were scarcely gone, before Mrs. Clements 
congratulated Julia upon her conquest ; regarding 
which, Miss Julia herself said but little, and 
therefore, possibly, thought the more. 

Homeward the two gentlemen. went again, to 
Eustace's hotel; and as Sharpington had fully 
congratulated him upon " his success," as they 
rode, Eustace seemed almost to feel as if he 
were to have " honour thrust upon him ; n and at 
least took no pains to deny the imputation. 
Their conversation had only been interrupted by 
their seeing Leslie in the street — whom, of course, 
Eustace recognised cordially, Sharpington follow- 
ing his example with an affected condescension. 

"You rather patronize that person, I believe ?'• 
said his lordship. 

" Patronize ! " replied Eustace, " he is my 
friend— a very early friend— a schoolfellow ! M 

" Ah ! yet, with the connexions that are open- 
ing to you — well, that must open to you — it would 
be as well not to keep up too intimate an acquaint- 
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ance with a person of his calling. I am liberal 
enough in my opinions of such things, but there are 
folks who have prejudices : there can be no harm 
in your doing him any service in a reasonable way, 
but it would be as well to drop the intimacy.*' 

"I have no service to render him, for I am not 
aware that he stands in need of any," replied 
Eustace, " nor has any one influence enough over 
me, to make me sacrifice a well-grounded esteem 
to his prejudice." 

" To her prejudice, possibly," said his lordship, 
turning off a conversation which he perceived he 
had carried far enough; for he had seen that 
Eustace could sometimes be very firm in opinions, 
and he did not wish to accustom him to consider 
their notions at variance : " Well, well, we must 
maintain our friendships at a little sacrifice some- 
times," he continued, " and I dare say your old 
schoolfellow is worth it." 

Eustace had not been above an hour or two at 
his hotel, before he received a call from Leslie. 
They conversed at first upon ordinary topics, but 
it soon became evident that Leslie had something 
particular to impart, which became the more 
apparent as he had not much time to stay. Still, 
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be tried to introduce his subject with as little 
form as possible. 

"I saw Lord Sharpmgton with you in your 
carriage to-day, Eustace ?** 

"Yes!** 

Here both halted, far as Eustace had by no 
means made up his mind, even as a mere matter 
of opinion, as to Miss Julia Clements, he had no 
desire at present to allude to his visits." 

" Who introduced his lordship to you? 9 * 

« You, did you not?" 

" I, — no ! of that I am certain, at all events.'* 

"Why, now I remember — yes, it must have 
been the manager.** 

Ay, while I was absent*** 
Very likely; you and he are not very 
intimate ? " 

" Oh, no ! I do not affect society of the kind.** 

"Of the kind? ** 

" Ay, of rank superior to my own, and in the 
person of a man who has no just reasons, either 
of taste or genius, for mixing with actors ; his lord- 
shipis, if I may so say, at once above and below us.'* 

" Yet be seems to be a good deal courted in the 
green-room/' 
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"By his inferiors in every respect."' 
"You do not appear to be very greatly his 
admirer." 

f ' No, to be frank, as you had met him behind 
the scenes, where I was the original cause of your 
introduction, I thought it necessary to remind 
you that I had never been the willing means of 
your acquaintance \^th him," 
Why so?" 

Be on your guard with him, that is all ; I am 
not enough in circles in which he moves, to give 
you very exact intelligence ; but, that he is not 
considered very respectable in the best of them, 
I have had ample opportunities of hearing." 

" Well, I will, as you say, take care of him ! 

— though I see nothing to be alarmed at; 
he has introduced me to some very respectable 
people." 

" I should look very closely at his introductions 
before I admitted that." 

" Some city people of great wealth." 

" Humph ! " replied Leslie, incredulously. 

" That I have sufficient means of ascertaining ; 
the . Clemen ts's are well known." 

"Very likely; I know nothing of or against 
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them, but there are impostors in the city, as well 
as everywhere else." 

" Now, Leslie, upon my life, you are too sus- 
picious ; I have met these people in society — that 
of members of parliament, as well as others — 
where they command respect from some cause or 
other — say their wealth if you please ; still, wealthy 
citizens are not dangerous characters, be as un- 
charitable as you will; their error is generally that 
of too much caution on their own part." 

" I really have no means of judging of your 
acquaintance," replied Leslie, "though I should 
not think the homage of members of parliament 
sufficient. I have known a member pay great 
respect to an usurer, before now. I should be 
very wary of Lord Sharpington's friends: he 
knows well enough how to mask persons, and 
things." 

" Now you would make me believe that I am 
in fairyland, Leslie : I '11 be careful and wary as 
far as it is necessary — not suspicious. — I don't 
see why I should. — I have very little society, not 
so much of yours as I have coveted ; and if I am 
to be in fear of every new face — now you look 
as if you thought me in the wrong still, but, if I 
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were to shrink from every one I have been warned 
against, between ourselves, I should not have 
even you to converse with." 

" Me ! " said Leslie. " Who has dared ? " 

" That I must be excused from telling you, it 
was foolish to allude to it." 

" This Lord perhaps — he thinks that if your 
intimacy with me were at an end, there would be 
no one to counteract his plans." 

" I have not said that it is Lord Sharpington." 

" Say that it is not, if you can — you do not 
deny it." 

" I will neither affirm nor deny it." 

" I wish you would; I have no right to com- 
promise you, but you would do me a signal favour 
if you would give me the name of any one who 
has dared to hint to you any such matter." 

" I am really sorry I spoke of it ; you could not 
suppose that I should believe a word against you ?" 

" I should hope not." 

"And after all, all that was urged was merely 
that you were an actor, and therefore " 

Eustace paused. 

Leslie waited: "And therefore?" asked 

Leslie at length. 
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" Oh, a mere piece of absurdity," said Eustace; 
" let us talk no more about it. 

But Leslie was not so easily pacified: his 
character he felt to be essentially above reproach, 
but his profession was his weak point ; he conde- 
scended to be indignant at the folly that taxed 
him with it as a degradation, instead of smiling at 
the nonsense with contempt. There are as many 
mud-larks in one rank of society as in another, 
and we ought, if we must walk through the 
streets of life, to bear splashes from all without 
getting into a fight, if we mean to reach home in 
decent trim. But, to follow up this exquisite 
metaphor, Leslie had got a dowse upon his pet 
waistcoat, and therefore he was fightable. 

" I can tell at once," said he, " from whom such 
a suggestion must have come ; and if you prefer 
his friendship to mine —— " 

" I do not think that I am exactly called upon 
to shew any preference/' said Eustace, firmly : " if 
I refuse you, my old and valued schoolfellow, to 
give up Lord Sharpington's acquaintance ' upon 
your mere suspicion, I should do you at least 
the same justice, let any one speak what he might 
of you." 
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"Friendship goes a little farther — it resents 
insinuations/' said Leslie. 

* " I have not resented yours against Sharping- 
ton," replied Eustace, " though you have given 
them me in a tone not very agreeable to my 
pride — in a style as if I were not quite competent 
to take care of myself." 

" We none of us are, even the most ex- 
perienced, my dear Eustace," replied Leslie* 
his feeling for the friend getting the better of his 
anger against the lord. "Mind, I should like 
nothing better than to meet this person — lord or 
not, and tell him plainly what I feel, and what 
I am ready to maintain ; but I care most about 
your intercourse with this man : — take my advice 
or not, as you think best ; but do me the justice 
to remember that I have given it. As to myself, 
I have been aware, perhaps jealous, of the dis- 
parity of our situations before — it is very easy for 
you to avoid any unpleasantness in associating 
with me. I would accept no man's intimacy upon 
unequal terms. I do not mean that I couldn't 
drink claret with you without embarrassing myself 
to return it, but I mean upon such terms in essential 
matters as should put me above suspicion." 

o3 
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Eustace was about to reply— he was hurt, and 
therefore not very ready to speak. 

Leslie, in a somewhat commanding tone, con- 
tinued: "I have claims enough now upon my 
time and my affections ; if circumstances should 
ever alter, by my rise or your fall, which your 
new friendship may not make impossible, we are 
cronies again— in the meanwhile, without this 
intimacy you are warned against, we are friends- 
good friends. — Good bye." 

" Leslie— what nonsense ! " said Eustace, holding 
his hand. 

" It is not so to me : I wish to make no parade 
of it, I only drop the part of our relation to each 
other which some of your companions deem 
incompatible ; some who, with all their rank, are 
not quite so disinterested.— Do not let us make 
any fuss about it— we are men.— Good bye." And 
before Eustace could answer, Leslie was out of 
the room. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"Therefore 'tis fit 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes,- 
For who so firm that cannot be seduced ?" 



To any person of strong feelings, it will not be 
necessary to explain how it was that Eustace was 
unable to say anything which could have the 
effect of detaining his schoolfellow. The fact is, 
he thought of many, but he had just seen how 
difficult a thing it is for wounded pride to be 
assuaged by the friendliest interest. All the 
most unaffected kindnesses are precisely those 
which are likely to hurt it most; and all these 
being uppermost in Eustace's thoughts, as they 
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came one by one to his lips, he had just discretion 
enough not to suffer to pass them. He regretted 
the misunderstanding much, for he really regarded 
Leslie very kindly ; yet he thought it rather un- 
dignified to suffer his actions, and even his pre- 
ferences, to be controlled like those of a child ; 
and he saw no reason for the suspicions, which he 
therefore looked upon as so many unintentional 
slanders. " He is wrong," said Eustace to him- 
self; "and whenever he thinks so, he can renew 
the intercourse without owning it, — or he may 
make it a drawn battle — or he may do as he 
pleases: — I will take no notice of it when we 
meet— forget it ; that is the best way." 

All this, however well intended, did not happen. 
Leslie's time and affections were, as he had said, 
fully engaged ; he was too happy to think much 
of any one but the young actress about to become 
his wife. His excuses to Eustace's invitations, 
therefore, were perfectly real on his part, though 
Eustace did not always give full credit to their 
sincerity; and he felt himself, therefore, thrown* 
for society, upon Sharpington, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of improving their good understanding. 
Leslie could observe this in the green-room, and 
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this was an additional motive for his own distance 
of behaviour, even in the theatre; he did not 
think it his proper office to reiterate surmises 
that had been treated as injurious ; and he had no 
wish to make, in any respect, a third in parties 
where he utterly disliked another member of the 
triumvirate. 

There was little temptation for Eustace to 
repeat his visit to Lady Grizzleton; indeed, a 
misunderstanding had taken place in that quarter, 
which, had it been known to Eustace at the time, 
would have determined his choice of a companion 
in a Very different manner. By way of acknow- 
ledgment to her ladyship, Sharpington, who had 
discovered a wine-merchant so anxious for cus- 
tomers as not to refuse him credit, bethought 
himself of a considerable present in Champagne 
and Burgundy, which was a very easy method of 
acquitting obligations, since it might be had for 
giving the order. But when the time of pay- 
ment had elapsed, the wine-merchant — who had, 
to his amazement and sorrow, discovered that to 
executions against Lord Sharpington the Sheriff 
had, on more than one occasion, returned nulla 
bona — took counsel with himself and applied to 
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his case, with more wisdom than nicety, an ancient 
proverb about going a beggar. Besides, a privi- 
leged beggar is worse than any other; he could 
neither get his money nor " his pound of flesh." 
" No satisfaction, no revenge," as many have said 
since Shylock, in as bitter a spirit. 

Our wine-merchant, however, was better off 
than Shylock, or than another of Shakspeare's 
heroes : he did find " in one corner of his heart 
a drop of comfort." Lady Grizzleton was a 
widow, and had a jointure : the wine had been 
delivered at her house, and he therefore chose to 
make out a new bill to her. Sharpington, well 
versed in the quirks and quibbles of law, shewed 
her the previous bills made out to himself — 
declared his full intention of taking upon himself 
all responsibility — no great weight in his present 
circumstances — still the lady was scandalized at 
being sued in a court of justice. Sharpington 
wheedled and promised: "It should be settled 
before it could come to trial ; he had no intention 
of cheating the poor devil, but he was insolent, 
and must be taught a due lesson of respect," &c. 
&c. &c. But though he of course proved him- 
self to be the injured party, all he could obtain 
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from Lady Grizzleton, was a sort of truce till 
the event should be seen — that is to say, whether 
he Would pay the money or not ; for her ladyship 
was equally fearful and indignant at having her 
name as defendant to a cause, upon trial of which 
some circumstance might come out, placing her 
respectability on a different footing with the 
world, from that in which it had hitherto appeared, 
to herself at least, to stand* Lord Sharpington, 
therefore, could not safely take Eustace there; 
a circumstance which, with the want of a few 
hundreds in his own pocket, for the present, 
thwarted his plans.-— Still he was patient and pru- 
dent; he continually repaired with Eustace to 
the Clements's, where they were always zealously 
welcomed, — Eustace as an unexceptionable young 
man, and Lord Sharpington as his friend. 

u It will be time enough to detach them when 
your marriage takes place, Julia, my Iotc," said 
Mrs. Clements. 

" If it ever comes to that, mamma,** said Julia, 
with a sigh. 

Where there is not love, the more constant in- 
tercourse becomes, the more at ease a young man 
is apt to feel about such considerations as 
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marriage. In a match whose best recommenda- 
tion seemed to be a sort of prudence, it was 
clearly as well not to be in a hurry. Sharpington, 
too, seemed perfectly satisfied with the state of 
affairs: he contented himself with not suffering 
them to recede — he did not appear anxious to 
urge them forward. 

To the lady's interest in Eustace's heart, how- 
ever, the delay was more dangerous than he was 
himself aware. He had ceased to frequent the 
green-room on such occasions as he would be 
likely to encounter Cora: his feelings in that 
respect, therefore, gradually died away — the imme- 
diate instance of the propriety of his marriage was 
no longer present, and the image of Julia Clements 
had not succeeded it. His tender thoughts ever 
reverted to Marian. Though more engaged, and 
under the auspices of Sharpington, he was, in 
reality, much more alone than when Leslie had 
shared all his sentiments; Sharpington was not a 
confidant for the deepest of them* Marian was 
still, therefore, the dream of his life— a dream of 
disappointment, it is true, but one that acquired 
more force the more entirely it was seperated from 
the realities around. It was his only lave— he 
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knew it — felt that it must ever be so, and he could 

only escape from hopelessly dwelling upon it, by [< 

a hollow jest, or the sad conviction that it was to 

him a joy forbidden. 

Sharpington's schemes, for the time present, 
had been prosecuted only to the point of render- 
ing Eustace more confidentially and habitually in- 
timate with himself; the. further pursuit of them* 
wa3 an object of embarrassment even to his 

lordship. 

That the property of his young companion 
should become his own, he had all along deter- 
mined : his anxiety was, to secure it with as little 
deduction as possible; in one respect, he was content. 
Eustece was living far within his income, and, 
therefore, was accumulating rather than diminish- 
ing the expected prey. Had he continued the 
party at Lady Grizzleton's, the whole matter 
would have been, as he thought — easy. Eustace * 

had already been there, and would repeat his visit 
without suspicion : he might be led on gradually, 
at his friend's own time ; no sharers need be intro- 
duced, except such as would be well contented 
with the jackal's portion, and thankful for the 
opportunity of earning it. 
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In the way of this arrangement stood, first, the 
quarrel or coolness with the Lady, and her fe'ar of 
further compromising her own rickety reputation ; 
next, the absolute want of so much money as 
would enable him to stake decently against 
Eustace and to lose, if, for appearance sake, he 
should suffer fortune to be against him. He 
■applied to Jew and Gentile to raise a sufficient 
loan, but his privilege stood in the way. Scarcely 
any one so desperate but, as he knew, could raise 
money upon some terms, if he could pledge his 
personal liberty ; Lord Sharpington was reduced 
to a slenderer pawn — he had only his honour, 
which all the brokers and agents he applied to, 
said they could trust to any amount on theif own 
part — taking care, however, that their deeds should 
give the He to it as insolently as possible, by de- 
clining to advance a farthing for their principals. 

Sharpington was at his wits' end. Once he 
thought of borrowing of old Clements, but he had 
too deep a game to play there to risk it by embroil- 
ing it with this. He even thought of playing at 
first with Eustace upon trust, and winning enough 
from him to commence the system of plunder; but 
besides that this would be too' barefaced, he did 
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not wish to be the only antagonist in appearance, 
and his stalking-horses must be caparisoned with 
gold. Nor was he sure enough of his new game, 
without some confederacy, to risk all upon it by 
the chance of a first loss without the means to 
satisfy it. He waited upon fortune with admirable 
coolness, in the hope of some chance turning up ; 
but his own immediate wants became more and 
more pressing — he saw more and more clearly the 
impossibility- of holding his raft of a character 
together, and, if it once went to pieces in Eustace's 
sight, his last chance of living, if not life, was 
lost. t€ Those d — d unconscionable scoundrels ! 
they '11 have all the cream," said he to himself, 
" they are worse than the usurer ; they take the 
hard cash out of one's hand without risk, while 
the others risk theirs for what they may never see. 
It is enough to drive a gentleman mad, to be 
obliged to have anything to do with such rapacious 
scoundrels." 

There are two defences against vicious dissipa- 
tion — a determination to know nothing, and a 
thorough knowledge of all. Eustace had the shield 
of perfect candour — he knew right from wrong, 
and he dreaded temptation. This, in its proper 
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sphere, would have conferred happiness. In the 
confined circle of rural life it would have guarded 
him, and, shutting out the view of misery from 
his imagination, he would have escaped even the 
consciousness of much of the world's wretched- 
ness : — he who mixes with the world must learn 
the sterner lesson — he must be made to see his 
foes, and be practised in the arts to foil them : — 
he is among them, and he must not be taken 
defenceless and at advantage. 

It was very difficult for Sharpington to induce 
our hero to enter a gaming-house ; he considered 
it an infamy to approach its doors. In vain 
persuasion and ridicule were used — he was proof 
against them ; in vain he was told that he would 
see thefe many whom the world respected; if he 
believed, he wondered at it. In vain he was told 
that he should in policy witness the scene: he 
felt that his true policy was to refrain from it 
altogether. Most of us must remember the old 
Turkish fable, of him who was offered his choice 
of parricide, incest, and drunkenness, and who, 
naturally choosing the latter as the less crime, 
was led by it to commit the other two. Whether 
Sharpington knew the fable or not, is hardly to 
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the purpose, and, sooth to say, he was in most 
things " mainly ignorant," but he was thoroughly 
well acquainted with the abuse of wine, and 
determined that it should serve his purpose. He 
and Eustace had been dining at the Clements's 
on an occasion of high festivity. Mr. Clements 
was, as our readers know, a warm partisan. His 
wealth and influence were quite sufficient to 
make him an alderman, and, doubtless, an alder- 
man he would have been, but for the ridicule 
which he felt to attach to the office of a Lord 
Mayor. Still, holding lightly, as he did, the 
honours of the city, he made it more than amends 
by giving an undue weight to the influence of the 
Common Council in the political world. It was 
in directing this " great machine of civic opinion," 
that he, to use his own words, "felt the full 
sphere pf his utility." This day had he changed 
or fixed the destinies of Europe, by going up with 
an address ' f against the sense," he proudly said, 
" of the cleverest men in the Hall." Had not 
hunger interposed, hospitality had that day been 
recklessly sacrificed ; but luckily, the feeling want 
of his own dinner made him allow others to get 
theirs before the full account of his glorious 
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triumph was poured into the ears of his guests. 
But, his forces recruited, and those around his 
board strengthened for the mighty narration, he 
amply made amends to himself. He gave second 
and third editions of his speech, as he proposed 
bumper toast after bumper toast, with an earnest- 
ness that allowed no one to leave daylight in his 
glass. 

To neglect the bottle on this occasion, would 
have been alike a personal insult, and a want of pub- 
lic spirit. Eustace drank to his host's favourite 
measure and its consequences ; and then, a thirst 
arising from what he had drunk, or possibly from 
the zeal with which he entered into the views and 
arguments of his entertainer— he drank more on 
the account of his own personal gratification. With 
the ladies, especially Julia, he lost no ground by 
this; being free from ill-temper, wine called forth 
only more agreeable intercourse, setting at liberty 
the many ideas, humorous and sentimental, which 
his own reserve would have held prisoner. He 
talked a great deal during the administration of 
tea, and Miss Julia declared he had never talked 
so well. He felt himself in excellent good 
humour, because others were evidently in good 
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humour with him ; and when he entered his car- 
riage with Lord Sharpington, it would have been 
difficult for him to refuse his companion any 
boon that he chose to ask of him. It was then 
that Sharpington proposed to him the tour of the 
gaming-houses, — merely as a spectator — merely 
that he might witness a splendour capable of vying 
in many respects even with imperial luxury. 
Even excited as he was, he felt a chill, and he 

said, " Why " but his objection reached little 

beyond that ; it was drowned in the boisterous, 
hollow joviality, the "Come now, d — n it!" argu- 
ment of his friend. He repeated, " Why," in a 
different and assenting tone — and they went. 

Sharpington was not without high interest in 
the Hells. It even extended so far, as to give 
Eustace a glimpse that night of the principal 
Hall of Pandemonium. This was not, however, 
to be the scene of his fate. It could be managed 
more snugly, at what his lordship facetiously 
termed " a chapel of ease." The object of their 
first visit was to dazzle and delude. Here, the 
dramatis persona were not confined to the pigeons, 
and the hawks who fatten on them. He was 
shewn many who played a sort of cautious game, — 
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not injuring themselves, and lending little other 
assistance to the establishment than their counte- 
nance during the plucking of others ; they were 
named — some of them were introduced by Sharp- 
ington to Eustace ; and they bore names, he knew, 
high in hereditary, professional — even in learned 
rank. Some were led thither simply as to a 
tavern, where the finest cookery in England might 
be indulged in — at a very high price, indeed, 
but one which their fortunes would allow them 
to pay. What was to them, the ruin going on 
around them ? they came there to eat — and they 

ate. They were not obliged to observe the 
human hearts and lives that were served up to 
others. They played, and lost just enough to 
make it worth the while of the great cormorant 
of money to continue to receive their subscrip- 
tions to his club. All wore the splendour — the 
ease— the gaiety— and the solemnity of a court : 
if it were the road to poverty, that road must lead 
through the temple of riches: those who lost, 
smiled, as it appeared to Eustace's unhabituated 
and dazzled sight, more than those who won; 
they frequently exhibited a graceful indifference 
some wore even an elegant reluctance. 
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Wine made all this real. Sharpington saw the 
effect ; he did not offer to lead his companion into 
play — he merely said : " Well, now, we may see 
another, I suppose." Eustace assented ; for the 
ice was broken, and he really did not feel the 
plunge so cold as he had expected. They drove 
to the " chapel of ease." " This is more limited, 
altogether," said Sharpington : " but one is more 
at home here; I am a subscriber, for here the 
play is within the reach of a moderate purse, — a 
man may trifle with a few pounds and amuse 
himself here." 

There was, indeed, a marked difference, not 
merely in the apartments, but in those who occu- 
pied them. This seemed the very boundary 
between aristocracy and blackguardism. It was 
the ground upon which they shook hands. There 
Were hollower eyes, and more anxious faces: 
there were roues, whose expression of coun- 
tenance might, if caught while their servile grin 
was off its guard, have served for the gaunt fero- 
city of an Italian bandit; and there were thoughts 
lurking in their hearts, and there had been deeds 
upon the hands of some, fitted to eke out the 
comparison, — allowing only for the more covert 

VOL. II. H 
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craft with which English laws make it necessary 
to disguise appalling crimes. 

There was little need to add to Eustace's ex- 
citement, — it was Sharpington's business to pre- 
vent its flagging. Champagne was at hand, and a 
glass or two would be sufficient to prevent incon- 
venient recovery. But another circumstance — 
for the devil will always take a pride in shewing 
his own peculiar hand in such business — contri- 
buted more to throw him off his guard than 
the wine. Looking round at the faces which 
made up the human part of the show, he was 
recognised, and his acquaintance was claimed, 

by Twistleton. 

Sharpington bit his lips: he saw that his fellow- 
vulture would claim his share of the carcass ; and 
he cursed the hour when his unwonted .zeal had 
stretched so far as to bring Twistleton to London, 
and instal him in the fellowship. " Gratitude ! " 
thought he for a moment, and then he laughed at 
his absurdity in entertaining such an idea for a 
single instant. " No, no, he 's not such a fool as 
to think of that ! Well! my bargain's made with 
Greaves ; I 've brought the youngster to the 
house, and my share is settled ; he may give Twis- | 
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tleton what he chooses out of his — and yet I 
foresee it will be awkward : — secure first, and dis- 
pute afterwards." Sharpington had ample time 
to think, for Eustace and Twistleton were in 
earnest conversation. 

" Since I had last the pleasure of meeting 
you," said Twistleton, " I have again eucountered 
some friends of ours, whom I little expected to 
see again so soon." 

"Indeed! the Whiflingtons — they were in 
your neighbourhood, were they not ? " 

" Oh no, no one of our neighbourhood ; nor 
was it near Prendergast that I saw them." 

"No! not the — the " he tried to speak 

the name, but he could not speak it lightly, and 
it died away upon his lips. 

"Yes, the Marchmonts. I happened to be 
near their place in Derbyshire. I almost wonder 
you have not heard of the circumstance; but 
perhaps you do not correspond with them ?" 

" No," replied Eustace ; and so many remem- 
brances were awakened, that he said no more for 
a short time ; then, recollecting himself, he asked, 
" But what circumstance ? " 

" I am not now talking, I presume, to a suitor of 

h 2 
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Miss Marchmont's, since you say all intercourse 
is broken off?" 

" No, no, I have no interest in Miss March- 
mont; indeed, I never had." 

" Never ! " echoed Twistleton ; and he saw 
that, if Eustace spoke the truth, it was a fact he 
would willingly have had a falsehood ; he took 
his cue from it : " Indeed, I have always sus- 
pected that you were a little ill-used in that 
business." 

Eustace reddened, and his eye flashed : 

" I have nothing to complain of," said he — but 
in a tone so bitter that Twistleton preferred 
replying to it, rather than to his words. 

" It is not to you alone that I have said so — 
and I cannot help thinking, with justice." 

"Indeed!" replied Eustace, haughtily; "I 
should have been better pleased that such matters 
had not been canvassed ; or, if that liberty were 
taken, that I should know nothing of it." 

" When a matter is public in its consequences," 
observed Twistleton — who knew that he could 
disarm Eustace with one word — " it is not very 
easy to conceal the cause itself: — What I have 
said to you, I have also maintained to your rival " 
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" Rival! — who ? But I have no rival — at least 
in Miss Marchmont's affections ; they were never 

mine: I — never avowed — pretended " He saw 

something like superiority in Twistleton's eye, 
and he instantly fixed his own firmly upon him : 
"Miss Marchmontand myself were never more than 
friends: — circumstances have caused us even to 
lay aside that name — at all events, for a time. We 
are nothing to each other— I have no motive, be- 
yond curiosity, to listen to what may concern her." 

" Curiosi ty„ merely ?" asked Twistleton. 

" A kind one ; an interest for one whom I have 
respected — no more," said Eustace: he sighed, 
but he controlled all other expression. 

" I am sincerely glad to hear it," said Twistle- 
ton ; " what I have to tell will affect you the less, 
though, had I known as much before, it would 
have kept me out of a scrape. — I said what I have 
repeated to you, to a lover of hers ; and I had to 
answer for it by giving him satisfaction. I shall 
be sorry if you blame me also." 

" Not I," replied Eustace ; rather pleased that 
this lover had been encountered by some one, 
though he would have preferred being the oppo- 
nent himself: "I cannot be disobliged by any 
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one who has taken up a cause of mine, even mis- 
takenly. You escaped, I perceive; he ?" 

" Oh, I did not wish to hurt him seriously, — I 
shot the pistol out of his hand, and that put an 
end to the matter." 

Eustace looked a little disappointed : he had 
little natural ferocity, but, heated as he was, he 
would hardly have been sorry to hear that this 
pretender had suffered more severely ; — his better 
nature instantly checked him : 

" Thank Heaven it was no worse," exclaimed 
he, " in such a quarrel ! " 

Both were silent a moment, but his heart had 
wanned towards his champion, and his anxiety 
about Marian was uncontrollable. Twistleton 
chose that he should shew it by a question : 

" And — and I suppose the lady has married her 
wounded knight ? " he observed, with a painful 
effort to appear careless. 

" In that respect I cannot take upon myself to 
be accurate, for I shall be cautious henceforward 
of urging uncertainties for facts ; but if you had 
not told me that you were utterly without interest 
in the matter, I should say to you that you had 
not a moment to lose." 
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" I have no interest — no title — no means," 
answered Eustace, passionately — "I have no 
desire." This he said as mastering his passion by 
resolve, rather than as a falsehood to Twistleton. 
" And pray who is this suitor ? " 

" A man of wealth and consideration in the 
neighbourhood." 
"Young?" 

"Little more than thirty." 
" Agreeable, I suppose ?— I am curious to 
know her taste." 

"Of that I am no judge : a lady's taste is not 
always regulated by very intelligible rules." 

"No," replied Eustace, smiling scornfully. 
" The marriage was expected then, soon ? " 

"I left him in full pursuit; he was admitted to 
her father's house, which, I presume you know, 
was closed against all others." 

" Enough, enough ; she must have known him 
before she came to Prendergast, doubtless." 
There came a sickness over his heart as he said 
this, for he felt that all was hopeless — that he 
had been duped. He reflected. " A neighbour, 
you say ? " 
" Yes." 
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" They must have been long acquainted ?" 

" Probably — very likely." 

" Ay, ay — I will own to you, I did think — it 
was but a thought, never expressed; no, thank 
Heaven! there is no triumph in the case — a 
young man's fancy — I suppose we have all such ; 
perhaps, if I were to see her now, I should 
not " But he could not lie thus to himself. 

Sharpington approached, and he was followed 
by refreshments. Champagne was poured out, 
and Eustace drank a glass hastily. Sharpington 
wondered : " The devil's in Twistleton," thought 
he ; " has he wrought him to frenzy in five 
minutes, when I have been months trying to lead 
him out of sobriety ? But it is but the first step." 
They were seated : 

" We have met rather unexpectedly," observed 
Twistleton, eyeing Lord Sharpington, — " now we 
are here, do we play ? " 

" Ay, play — anything," cried Eustace, rousing 
himself from a stupor. 

Sharpington was amazed. 

" Short whist, if we had a fourth," said Twis- 
tleton, eyeing Sharpington. 

" What you will," still answered Eustace. 
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A face had been looking upon them — rather, 
hanging over them : it was that of Greaves. He 
slid into the vacant seat. Cards were called for. 
Twistleton and Eustace were partners : he played — 
thought — roused himself — drank — played: — at six 
in the morning, Sharpington saw him in his 
carriage to his hotel. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" The painting is almost the natural man, 
For since dishonour trafficks with man's nature, 
He is but outside : these pencilled figures are 
Ever such as they give out." 

Timon of Athens. 

It was late before Eustace awoke the next day. 
His first sensation was a dizzy headache — the 
second, a confused, painful struggle of recollec- 
tion. It was vain. The last hours before he 
quitted the gaming-house were a blank. He 
remembered Twistleton's account of Marian — of 
her suitor. For a time, he could think of nothing 
else. But as he revolved such circumstances as 
he could call to mind, he felt more and more the 
hopelessness of his own passion : it was decided — 
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he strove to turn to another theme. He remem- 
bered that tbe intelligence had produced a stunning 
effect upon him : he could just remember that he 
had striven to dissipate the weight by intoxication, 
— by gambling. He had broken through his reso- 
lutions: he remembered Leslie's warning. He 
had no idea that he could be utterly ruined in a 
night, though he had heard of such things — but 
they must be fables. He had probably lost what 
money he had about him — rather more than a 
hundred pounds — it could be no more. He 
endeavoured to sleep again — but he could not. 
At length his attendant, better versed in such 
cases than himself, advised a warm bath, hock and 
soda water, and then another attempt at slumber. 
He adopted the plan, and it succeeded. 

Towards evening he awoke again, more re- 
freshed. He could find no traces of his pocket- 
book, in his sleeping or dressing room : he was 
glad to think that its contents were not more 
valuable, and that the experience he had thus 
purchased would give him an excuse, as well as 
a lesson, against accompanying Lord Sharpington 
to his " Club." But what was his surprise, on 
entering his dining room, to see the pocket-book 
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lying upon the table, and its contents evidently 
more considerable than when he had last taken 
any account of them! Indeed, besides his own 
money, nearly five hundred pounds, in bank notes 
of various denominations, were stuffed into it, in 
a manner very different from his own habitual 
neatness. His sense of shame had kept him from 
inquiring of the waiter who usually attended him, 
or of his own servants, as to his supposed loss ; 
and he presumed they could afford him no satis- 
factory information as to his gains. He was soon 
relieved from his curiosity, by the entrance of his 
companion of the previous night. 

"So," said his lordship — for the- pocket-book 
yet lay upon the table, with its contents dis- 
played — " I did not think you had been so fond of 
winning money. — Haven't you done counting 
your profits ? or do you like them to lie open, to 
provoke the loser's envy? You ought to remove 
them out of my sight, at all events." 

"Out of yours? How! Did I win this of 
you?" 

" Yes, principally — almost entirely — except a 
fifty pounds you won by a cast of dice with 
Greaves." 

" Who is Greaves ? " 
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" The keeper of the club-house." 

" And I won ! " 

" Yes, is there anything so strange in that ? It 
was a single throw — a fair single throw: why 
should not your chance be as good as his ? " 

" Why, there is surely some art — else how do 
these men live ? " 

" Did you not see ? They have certain regular 
advantages, by which their bank must in the long 
run be profitable — a sort of government per- 
centage on the lottery." 

"And I really have won the rest at cards — of 
you ? " 

"Yes — put it up, my dear fellow — you and 
Tf wistleton were too hard for me and Greaves, at 
short whist." 

" And I have rarely played before ! " 

"A few times at the Clements's, and, I pre- 
sume, before that; but the fact is, you had the 
devil's luck and your own." 

" And Greaves lost at this too — as much as 
you ? " 

"Yes." 

" Humph ! " he must have made but a bad 
thing of it." 
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" Oh, he wins sometimes." 

" I suppose so, but, between ourselves, I do not 
like to have taken so much money from such a 
place, and from such a person. I had always an 
uneasy sensation in winning — and from such a 
man it appears a million times more unpleasant : 
it makes one so perfectly his equal — my inex- 
perience perhaps makes me feel myself his 
inferior. — I would rather I had not won." 

" Put no such long face upon the matter," 
replied Sh^rpington. " Twistleton played against 
him, and, I warrant me, has not been so very 
scrupulous about squaring accounts — you played 
against me." 

Eustace looked at the money, and then at 
Sharpington ; he evidently wished to say some- 
thing — he was as evidently at a loss as to what that 
should exactly be. He took up the money, and 
asked his friend to excuse him for a short time, 
requesting at the same moment that he would 
dine where he was. What he had to do was soon 
accomplished ; and he then returned to Sharping- 
ton with an expression of thorough cordiality, that, 
notwithstanding some lassitude from the last 
night's debauch, made him a spirited as well as 
an agreeable companion. 



* 
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Sharpington was of a race that knew no sym- 
pathy. The gambler's love for his companion, 
is that of the eagle for the lamb. Had he 
chosen to use Eustace as a friend, the estates 
which were encumbered by mortgage, until they 
were worse than unprofitable, might have been 
restored to him upon fair terms. His debts 
might have been paid, and he might have derived 
more substantial advantage, with perfect honour 
to himself, from the willing service of a confiding 
heart, than his share of the robbery he meditated 
could afford him ; but his mind had been warped 
till it could not go straight forward. 

He accepted the frank, anxious hospitality that 
was showered upon him, and he was pleased with 
it — as an Arab would enjoy the repose of sleeping 
guards, while he calculated the treasure of the 
caravan. His only estimate of natures was their 
cunning, and their weakness: cannibal-like, he 
was content to hunt down humanity for f6od, and 
thought of its attributes only as they increased or 
diminished the chances of his meal. 

Yet Sharpington saw, that with all Eustace's 
good humour, it was not merely his good-fortune 
which pleased him ; he felt that it would be a 
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bad move to ask him to return to the gambling- 
house that evening. He therefore accompanied 
him to the green-room, by way of filling hours 
which were rather too many for a t&te-h-t&te. 
Eustace and Sharpington avoided drinking, upon 
principle — though each had his own principle to 
refer to. Here, for a moment or two, he met 
Leslie — they exchanged friendly greetings ; but 
Eustace, as a matter of conscience, took care to 
let the actor see that his opinion of the lord, was 
higher than ever; and, in that mute expression 
which we are as sure of as of any spoken words, 
though we can give no direct tangible evidence of 
it, Leslie told him that he pitied the infatuation. 
At the theatre, the now daily companions parted. 
On Sharpington's return to his own lodgings — 
and his walk thither had really been an unceasing 
contemplation of the means of raising the smallest 
sum, for claims so importunately urged, that to 
resist them threatened open shame — as well as for 
most urgent present use — he found a letter from 
Eustace. It ran thus: — 

"My Dear Friend, — I should not sleep in 
peace to-night, if I could suppose that I had, 
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either in idleness or by fortune, wronged one, 
who, I trust, honours me with his friendship, 
of a sum too large to be quite unimportant. 
Had I been master of my senses, I should not 
have taken it last night : let the first use I make 
of their recovery be, to return it. Oblige me 
by making no reference to it when we meet — as I 
assure you that it gives me some pain to remem- 
ber that I ever had it. 

" Yours always most sincerely, 

" Eustace Clairfait." 

In writing this letter, and enclosing the bank- 
notes he had won, Eustace had expressed and acted 
upon his real feelings. Truth, not courtesy, had 
dictated it. His gratitude for what he considered 
Sharpington's care of him — his entire reliance 
upon his honour — suffering him to win, when he 
must have been at his mercy — he did not intend or 
desire to pay, or to express, at so very low a rate. 
He gave his lordship, in his own heart, the title of 
his friend — with all the privileges which the young 
and generous confer with that title. 

Sharpington actually paused for a moment. 
It was not that he was touched by the simplicity, 
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or the true honour, of Eustace's epistle. It was 
the sight of the bank-notes — it was also the 
thought of his own emergency. They could be 
taken— appropriated to himself — without any ac- 
counting to the person who had really advanced 
them* Greaves might whistle for his "loan.** 
But, in his way, Sbarpington had high virtue. 
The thousand distresses that press upon the poor, 
and most of all upon the high-born poor, he could, 
even at that moment, heroically defy. The tempta- 
tion of a sum which had not visited his purse for 
years, he could resist : he felt that Eustace was 
his own, and he calmly deferred the present to 
the future. Surely, the general who, at the very 
crisis of a siege, treated the besiegers' flag of truce 
with his last horse-flesh and rats, disguised in a 
hundred dishes, did not, though saving the town 
by the self-denying stratagem, merit a prouder 
name for the heroism of endurance? 

Sharpington saw, he determined, and he acted. 
Changing his last sovereign — which even he who 
changed it eyed with no small desire to retain with- 
out giving back its value — he desired a hackney- 
coach to be called. It was not late : if Eustace 
were even gone to bed, his earnestness would have 
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the greater effect ; and, to enhance this, he even 
thought fit to take Twistleton with him. He was 
sure of his man at the " Club," at any hour of 
the night : so, without much delay, he reached 
the hotel. Eustace was, indeed, just preparing to 
change his doze in his arm-chair into a more con- 
venient recumbency, when they arrived. He had 
even fallen asleep thinking what kindness he 
could with the most grace confer upon Sharping- 
ton. That nobleman, with all his delicacy of tact, 
had not been able to conceal from Eustace that he 
was poor. Indeed, the morning before, he had 
perceived him, as he thought, much pressed for a 
trifling sum ; and was preparing to play the banker, 
but had been prevented by the considerate readi- 
ness of him whom he would oblige. So that it 
was with some wonder, and with an increased 
degree of respectful interest, that he contemplated 
the immediate payment of such a loss as four or 
five hundred pounds. He was not likely to guess 
that he was himself the security for it, in a bond 
which a Shylock would have blushed to exact. 

Sharpington was in the habit of entering Eus- 
tace's apartment unannounced; he now thought fit 
to send up his own card and Twistleton's. With- 
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out much noticing the formality — for he had won- 
dered at so many things that he ought not to have 
wondered at, that he now ceased to wonder at 
all — Eustace awaited them ; hut he was sur- 
prised at the distance of his lordship's manner. 

"I have felt, Mr. Clairfait," said he, as he 
approached, " that our interview ought to take 
place in the presence of a third person. — You 
know well the regard I entertain for you ; hut it 
is necessary, between gentlemen, that all inter- 
course should be regulated by the known obser- 
vances of society: — it is the privilege of such 
society as ours that it is so." 

Twistleton bowed a grave assent, while Eustace 
awaited something he could understand. 

" I lost," continued his lordship, "money to you 
last night — which, as a matter of course, I paid 
you at once — a debt of honour is not an account 
to take credit for. What I lost, I presume, was 
my own — staked against an equal sum of yours.— 
I am no boy, that I should play for what I 
should care about losing : I had had my pleasure 
for my money, the excitement — certainly the 
finest thing in the world — the only sport military 
men can bear, after the great game of war: — But 
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this is from the point. I had my chance, and I 
lost. Why should you think I wish my money 
back again? " 

" Because,*' said Eustace — but he felt that he 
was going to tell the truth, and he had learned 
how very offensive that might be. " I did not 
suppose that you desired your money again, my 
lord, but I felt very desirous myself not to keep 
it I felt uneasy in the possession of money I 
can't believe to be thoroughly my own. It is, 
perhaps, a want of knowledge of the world — of 
practice. — I dare say I am wrong — I can assure 
you, I meant anything but unkindness: or if, 
from your tone, I must not say that — anything 
but an affront — a disrespect." 

Eustace said this very humbly, because he felt 
that it was taking a liberty to be generous. 

" Enough, enough, my dear young friend : it 
was that there might be no misunderstanding, 
and that, at the same time, my honour might 
stand as clear as it ought to do, that I prevailed 
upon one whom we mutually respect " (Twistleton 
bowed) " to accompany me. And do not let it come 
between you and your pillow," continued he, 
smiling: "the strictest etiquette will present you 
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with the opportunity of making all even ; indeed, 
fashion — or call it what you please, good-breeding, 
only does justice in a more elegant way ; you can 
give me my rejEnge whenever you please, and I 
/ shall not froet to call upon you for it." 

Eustace's heart sank within him, but he could 
only express his delight that he might be per- 
mitted to make friends with himself, without 
quarrelling with those he respected, Sharpington 
f and Twistleton chatted — talked gaily over the last 
night's frolic — complimented Eustace upon his 
supposed skill — and then, apologizing for having 
prevented his repose, departed — each vying in 
heartiness in the shake of the hand, as if each 
could, then and there, clutch out of it what he 
hoped it would one day yield him. 

Eustace paused, after they were gone, in deep 
thought — at last, a few words came to his lips — 
for many, who are not habitually domesticated 
with companions, soliloquize. " Well, perhaps it 
is better! I will play with him soberly — lose a 
thousand for his five hundred, if it must be — and 
there stop. I would present him with that, or 
any other sum, for I ought to have spared his feel- 
ings. I ought to have read in his conduct, that 
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proud honour which would laugh at my schoolboy 
notions, or be offended with them." So Eustace 
went to bed, determined upon a moral system of 
account by gaming, by which he -might make a 
present to his friend, if the cards would djply afford 
him the opportunity; for, upon an entire review 
of Sharpington's conduct, he felt satisfied that all 
doubt of him was nothing but a vulgar prejudice 
of Leslie's : and he even thought that the actor 
might have been so far lowered by his profession, 
as to be guided by some degree of envy in his 
warnings. 

But Marian ! — and all that he had heard — and 
all that he feared must be ! Sharpington's society, 
and the emotions of what he had himself been 
doing, had prevented his dwelling upon the 
thought. Their visit had awakened him, and her 
idea would have its turn. — To go to Derbyshire ! 
to ascertain ! Yet, why should he doubt Twistle- 
ton's report? If she tvere about to marry, could 
he interfere? if not, his addresses could. not be 
received — they were forbidden. Why should he 
torture himself with more conjectures, or more 
hopes ? An heiress awaited his acceptance here ; 
it would gratify him that Marian Marchmont 
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should learn that the lover she had 
had been accepted by no mere matrimonial con- 
venience, but by a rich, a respectable, a beautiful 
young woman. There was nothing in the match 
that in report must not appear most eligible. He 
persuaded himself that he must be a fool not to 
regard it as all the world evidently would regard 
it ; and, with that comfortable conviction, he fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Cousin Abraham Slender, can you love her ? " 

" I hope, sir, I will do as it shall become one that would do 



reason." 



Merry Wives qf Windtor. 



Talk of the irresolution of a man in love ! it 
is nothing to the irresolution of one who wants 
to be in love. To be sure, love conjures up 
difficulties enough where none exist, but the word 
" impossible " is not allowed in the service. Tho, 
superlative state of shilly*shallyness is when a 
man has either imagination or experience enough 
to consider love a very delightful affair in general, 
and is endeavouring to invest himself with it for 
an object in particular. Such a one sees so 
thoroughly all he must do and suffer, without any 
countervailing Dutch courage to urge him on, that 
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it appears to me that any man above the rank of 
a mercenary adventurer, putting himself coolly 
into the perils of that warfare, ought, as a matter 
of course, to be sent on the next forlorn hope 
that may occur in war, properly so called. It 
is so unconquerable a disadvantage to be calm, 
in a cause in which to think is some way towards 
giving it up — to wish to be devoted — to desire to 
be rapturous — to endeavour to be impulsive ! and 
yet it is the case with a great many more than will 
own it. Men were idolaters from the first ; and 
it is some proof of good taste, at least, that more 
than half of them have made woman their idol. 
But I don't know why I should begin so far back. 
— Passons au deluge I 

Eustace had even more to contend with — he 
had the weight of his former, his only real affec- 
tion, slung at his back. 

He remembered next morning, that though he 
had all along determined to observe Miss Julia 
.Clements, he had, in reality, made very few 
observations about her. He knew now what he 
knew at their first meeting — that she was a fine 
girl, with hoydenish manners ; he had made up 
his minid to interest himself further, but he had 
been very indifferent. He tried to remeniber 
something she had said, but he could recollect 
nothing beyond the offer of a cup of tea, except 
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some remarks in the style of her criticism on the 
Exclusives — saucy enough, but certainly requiring 
some explanation from truth or imagination to 
make them very amiable. They had conversed 
about geology, and she had repeated half a lecture 
she had heard ke evening before, by way of quizz- 
ing the lecturer, who had called it a highly inter- 
esting science, and had made his lecture as dull 
and unconvincing as an old treatise on logic. He 
determined to talk to her on things in general — 
life — manner of living— something to call out 
either practical or sentimental views ; to talk of 
town and country, of tastes and occupations, — in 
short, to institute a sort of examination as to whe- 
ther she would be fit to pass for matrimony — there 
could be no harm in that. He was a privileged 
visitor in the City — admitted at all times when the 
family could be decently visible ; and he thought 
that if he could only pursue his own plans, the 
opportunity for putting it in practice would not 
be wanting. 

Yet, there is, in ever so distant an approach to 
popping the question, something very nervous to 
a young gentleman scarcely beyond his teens ; 
he need not be ashamed of the trepidation — it 
does not wear out as folks grow older. 

It is the business of an author to be versed in 
all the things he scribbles about. I blush to own, 
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that on the observation I am about to make I 
rely on conjecture, I should think, the first step 
towards picking a pocket adroitly, must be to look 
innocent : yet let me say in my own behalf, that I 
have had my pocket picked, and verily believe 
that I allowed the real offender, a little impudent 
urchin, to escape, entirely on account of his per- 
fect coolness ; he had slipped my seals away to a 
confederate, and there was a conscious acquit- 
tal in his face, saying clearly, as* I caught him 
by the collar, "You can't prove it." The 
sagacious reader will instantly perceive that my 
motive for declaring this, is not to proclaim the 
fact that I did wear seals, but to do honour to my 
hero by a comparison. 

Mrs. Clements saw that he was a little " flus- 
tered," as soon as he entered the room. It was 
what she had long hoped for. About many 
matters, she was perfectly indifferent in a match 
for her daughter; that is to say, a suitor must 
have, what she would call a suitable fortune, to 
enter the lists— and then she really wished Julia 
Jo marry the man of her own choice. Now in 
this, she also arranged the affair quite to her own 
taste, identifying the man of her daughter's choice, 
with the man she ought to choose ; and the' man 
she ought to choose, with the man whom her 
mammft might prefer — a train of reasoning, which, 
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carefully pursued, will shew the great extent of 
Julia's free-will. It happened, however, that she 
had chosen Eustace, and that she could perceive 
no disinclination on her daughter's part to her 
preference. Her welcome, under these circum- 
stances, was cordially maternal, and her conduct 
pleasingly considerate — for, after remarking with 
a knowing look, that she was quite sure they 
could entertain each other, if she left them alone 
ever so long — : which made Eustace blush up to 
the ears, and required that Julia should look 
another way — she avowed that she was housewife 
enough to have something to look after, and left 
them together. 

Both were silent for awhile — our hero retreated 
upon his predetermined plan. Now, some may 
think this good generalship : Heaven help them, 
if ever they get into a similar situation ! they 
forget that this accidental diversion had disordered 
the whole arrangement of it. He had intended 
a series of manoeuvres — now, he was obliged to 
fight upon the ground he happened to occupy. 
He had intended to commence at most with a 
reconnoissance — he was in the most imminent 

• 

danger of its being turned, whether he chose it 
or not, into a pitched battle. For the present, 
his fair antagonist forbore. Did she wish to let 
him develope his resources? or was she really 
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unconscious of his designs ? She entrenched her* 
self behind her amiability — a part of the art of 
female tactics, which she had not previously ap- 
peared very arduously to cultivate. Surely that 
was a warning to any young gentleman who had 
an ounce of discretion left. 

" You appear to remain in town, when the 
country is beginning to offer many temptations to 
leave it," observed Eustace. 

" I thought you were too fashionable to consider 
it spring yet/' replied the lady ; " or perhaps you 
are laughing at our City notions— but I beg your 
pardon, that is not your way. I have often blamed 
myself for my own vivacity in that particular — 
but my spirits run away with me now and then — 
yet I believe I am not quite so wicked as I seem 
— we all ought to allow for fun, Mr. Clairfait." 

u Certainly ! " replied he, with a smile ; though 
he was not exceedingly pleased with the word 
" fun." At the conversazione he set it down as a 
lapsus, or rather he dismissed it without much 
^ thought. Yet a single word was no very serious 
cause of dislike. 

" You were talking of staying^ town, though : 
we women, you know, are poor dependent crea- 
tures—always expected to conform to the pleasure 
of some one. I make my wishes follow my father 
and mother's;" 
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" Then you have a preference of your own ? " 

"Yes,— not a violent one — I like a little .of 
both — I believe I could relinquish either." 

(" Very complaisant indeed," thought Eustace ; 
but not exceedingly explicit, as to the matter of 
taste.") " It is a delightful thing to be so easily 
pleased, both for your own content, and that of 
the persons attached to you," replied he — princi- 
pally because the previous observation did not 
provoke anything more novel or brilliant.' 

"Yes," replied Julia, modestly, "I ought to 
be a happy girl. But pray how is it, Mr. Clairfait, 
that with your beautiful seat in the country, you 
remain in London so long ? " 

" I left it for the want of society." 

" And you have found society here that pleases 
you?" 

What could Eustace say ? He did reply: 

" I am sure I need not answer that question ; " 
which he pronounced in such a manner, as to 
make it a very complimentary answer. 

"Your friend Lord Sharpington," resumed 
Julia, after a pause, " is a very agreeable person." 

" I was not thinking of him at the moment." 

" No?" said Julia, very sentimentally. 

" Yet he is as agreeable as you say," continued 
Eustace ; " and, moreover, has qualities as estim- 
able as his manners." 
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" Well, you ought to know," said Julia, with 
some consideration; "we have thought him a 
little wild." 

"He has his faults, I suppose," replied his 
friend — " men are, I believe, apt to estimate each 
other, almost solely, by their frank, generous, 
honourable qualities." 

" And in these respects you admire his Lord- 
ship ? " asked Julia, with still more thought. 

" I tKink I have seen some proof of them." 

" Indeed ! well ! no doubt you are right — a 
man of rank too — and, notwithstanding my father's 
prejudices, I think there is something in that — 
though I should yield such considerations to 
those who have the right to direct me." 

" You are really a paragon of obedience ! " 

" I should really hope not. — But we were talking 
of the country : I presume you have not altogether 
determined to give up your residence there ? " 
• "My determinations are scarcely in my own 
power," said Eustace ; " I am strangely the crea- 
ture of circumstances." 

" So are we all," said Julia ; and they paused 
again. 

" It is my duty," continued Eustace, after a 
time, " to reside some part of the year upon my 
estate ; there are so many interests which it is the 
business of a landlord to watch; there are so many 
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little instances of justice which can be rendered 
by his own personal superintendence — to say- 
nothing of the obligation to spend money in a 
great degree on the spot from which we derive it, • 
if we pay proper attention even to our own in- 
terests, much more to the comfort of others." 

" Yes, it must be pleasant to reign in one's 
own village," replied Julia, " and I dare say there 
is a great deal of good to be done in charity. 
When we are at Hackney we always subscribe 
largely to the soup clubs." 

Eustace smiled. 

"Ah! that is our way of doing good: perhaps 
you have no such things in your neighbourhood." 

" Thank Heaven, we have no need of them : 
we first make the land maintain sufficiently all 
who dwell upon it, and then we think ourselves 
entitled as proprietors to the surplus." ^ 9 \ 

" I have heard my father say something of that 
sort about Ireland," replied the lady, " but I 
thought, as a landholder, you were on the other 
side of the question." 

"There are no two sides, that I am aware of, to 
these questions," said Eustace. * 

tf I dare say you are right," said Julia: " women 
should be content to learn in these matters." 

Eustace played with his watch-chain, for he 
would rather she had taken a more decided part. 

i3 
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"Our avocations," said he, changing the sub- 
ject, "would no doubt appear dull to any one 
accustomed to these stirring scenes." 

" Ah, no ! " said Julia, enthusiastically, " why, 
we keep pigs and poultry at Hackney." 

Eustace smiled again : "lam afraid, then, you 
have the advantage of me in practical knowledge — 
I mean, that we are obliged to content ourselves 
with walking, driving, talking, (when we can get 
a. companion,) reading, writing, music (when any 
one is kind enough to play or sing,) drawing, some- 
times attending to business." 

"And what more, except plays and parties, 
could you do in London ? " asked Julia. 

Wisdom and simplicity are so nearly allied, 
that Eustace could hardly tell to which he ought 
to refer the reply ; he gave the lady the benefit of 
the doubt. 

" You are right," said he, "though few judge so 
justly." 

At these words Mrs. Clements returned: sbe 
just caught their propitious sound. 

"Ah, Mr. Clairfait, it is hardly proper for a 
mother to speak in such cases, but it is delightful 
to me when you do that justice to my Julia's 
opinions — she generally thinks right, talk of what 
you will to her." 

" She must, then, madam," replied Eustace, who 
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recollected all the professed deference of Julia's * 
opinions, "be entirely indebted to her parents for 
the correctness of her views, since Miss Clements 
was even now declaring that they are entirely her 
father's and mother's." 

" I declare it is quite charming to hear you say . 
so. Oh! Mr. Clairfait, I have no doubt all our 
views will agree perfectly well, since you have 
gained such an avowal from her." 

"Avowal!" thought Eustace — and perhaps he 
would have said it — but they were interrupted. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skegg*, and their two daughters, 
were introduced, much to the mortification of Julia 
and her mamma ; for, as they took care to inform 
Eustace, they only bore with them because Mr, 
Skeggs was connected in business with papa* 
Eustace would have departed, but Mrs. Clements 
declared that she expected him to stay, in a 
manner so particularly pointed, that, yet uncon- 
scious why, he remained. Then came • other 
visitors, equally unexpected, and equally agree- 
able; and, at last, they were relieved by the 
arrival of Lord Sharpington. 

Nothing could exceed the attention paid to 
Eustace— placed between Mrs. Clements and 
Julia at dinner, and every where else. Even the 
servants appeared to take the tone from their 
master and mistress, and to wait on him with a 
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singular officiousness. Mrs. Clements talked to 
him confidentially, whenever she could get the 
opportunity without positive offence to others; 
and Clements slapped him on the hack, when he 
proposed "the ladies" after they had withdrawn, 
that he felt the tears come in his eyes. Sharping- 
ton observed what was going on, and he drew the 
right inferences. His cogitations went further; 
he saw that his time for action was becoming 
short. If the treaty which he supposed to be on 
foot were once concluded, Eustace's property 
would be too cleverly secured for him to appro- 
priate it: besides, he had been once dismissed from 
the very house in which he now appeared to be 
so welcome a guest, without the ceremony he 
considered due to his rank ; and he was not certain 
that Mr. Clements might not shew Eustace good 
cause for repeating the same action, when their 
interests became sufficiently identified for him to 
take up the subject. 

He determined, therefore, in spite of some pretty 
palpable hints from Mrs. Clements, not to leave Eus- 
tace behind him that evening; and Mrs. Clements 
was reduced to the necessity of privately requesting 
our hero's company the next morning. " You will 
find us quite by ourselves, we shall be at home only 
to you ; so don't be uneasy at this little contre- 
temps to-nigbt, we must all have a little patience." 
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Eustace felt perfectly patient, except that he rather 
desired to know why he should be otherwise. 

For the rest, he had hardly time to sum up his . 
impressions. His conversation with Julia in the 
morning, had left him much in the same state of 
information as when it began : he felt some plea- 
sure in her desire to please him, — for few women 
are denied the power of fascination, if they only 
choose to exert the will, and do not overlay their 
efforts with affectation. He remembered, too, * 
that the young lady could have no motive for her 
preference less than personal esteem. In point of 
fortune she was even his superior. Altogether,* 
he felt flattered ; and every one is either dis- 
gusted or tickled in that case. Eustace was not 
disgusted. There is no telling how far he might 
have discovered the full responsibility of his 
situation if he had been left to himself; but 
no sooner were he and Lord Sharpington seated, 
according to custom, in the carriage which was to 
take them borne, than his lordship, pretending to 
be a little wearied with their quiet day, proposed 
that Eustace should that evening give him his 
revenge for the four or five hundred pounds he 
had won the other night ; and, as Twistleton and 
Greaves were supposed to be entitled to the same 
satisfaction as between themselves, Sharpington 
pretended to send on to Twistleton to meet them 
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at the club, if lie should happen to be disengaged 
— a ceremony which he knew well to be superflu- 
ous, as Twistleton was pretty sure to be earning 
his nightly bread in that place. 

Eustace still felt considerable compunction at 
entering the doors of a gambling-house for the 
direct purpose of gaming. But he did enter 
those doors; for he had promised Sharpington his 
return game, and he only wished the evening were 
past, and the thousand pounds he had put into his 
pocket for the purpose of losing, fairly in the 
pocket of his companion. But a gamester does not 
exactly control his losses, any more than his gains. 

They sate down at the same table — the same 
party was formed: they played with various 
success, Eustace being, at one time, again a con- 
siderable winner. * If Fortune were blind, her 
sport was a dexterous instance of feeling ; for she 
swayed to and fro, so that it was impossible to 
adjust accounts ; stakes were enlarged — doubled, 
to meet the exigency, and still the balance would 
not come pleasantly within the sum Eustace pro- 
posed to give up and so leave off. But there, was 
no such blindness in the case. The three who 
played against him — his partner being, of course, 
his most efficient opponent — made it their first 
business to accustom him to the fluctuation of 
large balances; they were quite unanimous in 
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sneering at small stakes, as child's play : so they 
urged the pendulum a little further, and a little 
further, making it perform its oscillations pretty 
regularly, till the principle of even chances seemed 
clear by experience, and the gamester's favourite 
theory, that it matters little what you play for, 
if you only play on, appeared to be fully exem-% 
plified by practice. The conspirators were men 
of consummate practice in their art ; they could 
well simulate an interest in every event which 
they were themselves directing ; they could 
enjoy the sport in their own way, and impart an 
enjoyment in its unreal occurrences to the un- 
practised fencer they were suffering to hit them. 
Thousands became heaped at Eustace's side : he 
did not care to win them ; and, when his adver- 
saries seemed to have risked so much to him, 
could he, in honour, decline a similar chance? 
The value of Sharpington's step, in so emphati- 
cally returning the money to Eustace, was clear ; 
he had raised the standard of honour in such 
transactions. Wine swallowed with avidity, to 
cool a thirst which excitement continually created 
— excitement, stronger than all wine, preventing 
the imbecility, but increasing the madness of in- 
toxication — all were played upon him, and all 
acted fully: he lost — borrowed — Greaves was 
ready to lend— he lost, and endeavoured to rise — 
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they changed partners, Sharpington now becoming 
his: again they lost, and again Sharpington in- 
sisted upon another chance. All means were 
diversified to keep him to the work. At last he 
rose : — Sharpington, having played sometimes with,* 
and sometimes against him, shewed that he had 
•scarcely recovered his previous loss. — Eustace 
dared not to reckon his. 

He went home fevered. Sharpington had 
assured him, that Greaves would accommodate 
him in any way he chose about the loan ; and, 
indeed, it was more than, without encumbering 
his estates, he could pay. This he was ashamed 
to do. Many touches of remorse came over his 
heart. His guardian's care for his welfare — his own 
respectability — the exposure of his imprudence 
to his stewards, who might probably communicate 
it where it would reach the ears of Marian. 
Neither the night nor the morning could yield 
him one consolation ; and he felt an exasperation 
he had never before experienced, when he saw 
Sharpington ready to receive him with a smile at 
the breakfast table. 

That skilful tactician was determined that he 
should not have time, if possible, to form a resolu- 
tion ; he chose to take him in the very onset of 
his remorse, rather than suffer him to become 
cool and determined. He had no need to assume 
high spirits, for his share in the last night's plun- 
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der was sufficient to supply- them; and he. had 
the advantage of appearing nonchalant to Eustace, 
when even yet he had no cause to be well-pleased • 
with his fortune. He met all seriousness with a 
laugh, declaring that Eustace's vapours were 
nothing more than the want of nerve. 

m 

. "All courage is a matter of habit, my dear 
fellow," said he: "an actor would quail if he 
were on a quarter-deck, where the bullets were 
whizzing about him ; and the staunchest admiral 
might cower before the hisg of an audience: — 
play is the same thing — you stand fire well for so 
young a hand; and, after all, when there is no 
other contention left in the world fit for a gentle 
man to embark in, a man may shew his spirit in 
that, so as to mark the difference between a fine 
fellow and a coward." 

Eustace had a high opinion of Sharpington's 
manliness, and he had very little trust in his own 
conclusions. He did hot choose to appear " a 
coward," and therefore he determined to wear a 
pleasanter face. 

" You need be under no apprehensions about the 
loan ; as I told you last night, Greaves is the best 
fellow in the world : half the people you meet there 
are deeper in with him than that : — they give 
him a bond, and pay when any luck turns up." 

" I can retrench, and save," said Eustace, . 
t houghtfully. 
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"Retrench and -save!" echoed Sharpington, 
u why, are you to suppose that everything is to he 
always against you? — A capital like yours will 
command fortune, if you choose ; if not, there is 
no need for you to become a mere antediluvian ; 
surely, you can take the world as it goes, and let Cbre 
come to you when you can't get out of his way," 

Eustace suffered himself to he roused from his 
dull reverie, 

"You would, surely, not have been elated if 
you had won ? " continued Sharpington : " I do not 
think so poorly of you as that: — indeed, I know 
to the contrary ; I will not see you desponding 
because you happen, this time, to lose." 

He then proposed a drive — a dinner in the 
country — a little reviving change of air and scene ; 
and such is human nature, that Eustace — feeling 
less ashamed of himself in the society of his accom- 
plice than in any other — would have preferred 
accompanying him, but he recollected that he had 
promised to call upon Mrs. Clements; and this 
gave a new turn to Sharpington's raillery. 

" Why, how many thousands have you won there, 
to set against the few you lost last night ! If you 
wind up your half year's account since you came 
to town, you can afford to lose a good many more, 
and yet have a splendid balance in your favour ! " 

Eustace paused, for he now saw reasons enough 
in his own conduct for avoiding the declaration 
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he had ogee thought it might be proper to 
make. 

" A pretty fellow I should be/* said he to his 
friend, "to propose for the daughter of a prudent 
citizen, when I should throw away a tenth of his 
fortune in one night/! 

" There are those who would throw away his 
whole fortune in a night, and yet not hesitate to 
make such a proposal/' replied Lord Sharpington. 

" But they would not accept it, I should think." 

" Certainly not, if they knew." 

"And, in honour, they ought to know." 

" If you are to make your inamorata your con- 
fessor, I wish you a pleasant time of it," said 
Sharpington : "it is a compliment I should pay 
to no woman, unless we were married, and she had 
no further harm in her power. — But you look 
grave — don't mistake me : I fancy I have a right 
to warn you, since I believe that I have, before 
now, lost a cause or two of my own by such folly: 
—come, let us drive into the City." 

Sharpington chattered the whole way, some- 
times hinting at the meanness of being downcast 
for a loss, where there must have been an equal 
hope of winning ; and, at last, though Eustace 
was not convinced, satisfied, or consoled, he was 
silenced, and made to apply that very common 
poor man's plaister to his wound, that his case 
was, after all, the most usual thing in the world. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



So now must I about this gear, — ne'er was there any 

So finely handled as this King shall be." 

Marlowe, 



Eustace found Mrs. Clements and Julia in the 
drawing-room. The nervous restlessness of his 
thoughts and manner, was attributed by them to 
a far different cause from the real one. He had 
no idea of the advance which he had unconsciously 
made in his half-resolved suit. — That he was a 
favourite with Mrs. Clements, the lady had, 
herself, done him the honour to avow ; and that 
she had some plan for an excursion, or a party, or 
some other improvement of their intimacy, he 
might properly expect ; and he even went so far 
as to hint to himself, that all this was an omen 
that he would not be unwelcome as a son-in-law, 
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should he ever press the subject. So much for 
him : — what the ladies thought, we shall perceive 
by their conduct. 

Mrs. Clements had, yesterday, ceded the field 
to h£t daughter, — to-day, the manoeuvre was 
reversed. After a somewhat flurried reception — 
for Julia's eyes were rather red, and her looks 
were unusually downcast — Mrs. Clements and 
Eustace were t&te-h-t&te. She opened the con- 
ference by what was intended for a smile of 
mingled intelligence and benignity. Eustace 
cleared his throat, and moistened his lips ; — the 
lady turned her chair still more towards the sofa 
on which he was seated, and graciously tapped 
his hand with her arm. Eustace looked rather 
surprised, bowed, and smiled. With still greater 
condescension, she gave the hand upon which 
hers had been placed a friendly squeeze, and 
then looked him full in the face. Pantomime 
could go no further. 

"Come, come, take courage, Mr. Clairftiit," 
said she, at last ; " you have no need to fear the 
way in which I shall receive your sentiments ; you 
know I have always been your friend, from the 
first." 

■ 

" I hope I shall not forfeit that favour," replied 
Eustace," though I confess I an) hardly friends 
with myself to-day." 
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"And why not?" asked Mrs. Clements, but 
without the slightest anxiety. "Ah! you young 
folks are always being guilty of some folly or 
other, which it is wisest for us old ones to know 
nothing about : whatever you have committed, less 
than a crime against love, will not be very long 
finding pardon in this house." 

" Why, my fault is not exactly of that nature," 
answered Eustace, perceiving now that he was 
expected to say something about the tender pas- 
sion, though having no just notion of the extent to 
which he was to be explicit ; and the instinctive 
dread of being urged prematurely forwards, made 
him more doggedly determined to hold back. 

" I am sure you are a man of honour, Mr. 
Clairfait," said Mrs. Clements. 

Eustace " hoped so." 
Ay, that says everything," continued she, 

and yet a lady's secret is a very delicate affair : 
perhaps you are shewing me how well you can 
keep it ; but all these things must be made known 
some time or other. Come, now ! in confidence to 
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I am quite sure that I have no lady's secret 
to disclose," replied Eustace, "for none has been 
confided to me." 

" And have you no eyes, Mr. Clairfait ? it can- 
not be that you have no heart ! But very probably 
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you are too diffident to perceive all you ought — 
I cannot blame you there. Only, ' Faint heart 
never won fair lady; 9 and ladies can't speak for 
themselves — though they have no objection to be 
spoken to — especially by a young gentleman who 
takes such pains to recommend himself to them." 

Eustace was about to reply, when Mr. Clements 
appeared. 

" Well, Sally, my love, is all this settled between 
you two?" 

" Hush, Mr. Clements ; really, you do now and 
then pop in so very mal-d-propos" 

" I think I 've a right, when there 's a young 
fellow like Clairfait chatting to my wife — a dan- 
gerous young .dog, that has done mischief enough 
in this family, without turning her head into the 
bargain — though I think she 's half in love with 
him too!" 

" Really," said Mrs. Clements, a little discon- 

* 

certed, because she piqued herself upon managing 
the matter delicately; "you are an unbearable 
person, sometimes. Mr. C, Mr. Clairfait here, 
and I, were just entering upon a certain subject, 
on which he was preparing to explain his views." 
" Nonsense, preparing ! what should he prepare 
for ? Is it not all straightforward — macadamized, 
I may say, for him? In one plain word, you 
know best, my-young friend, what has passed be- 
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tween you and Julia ; we 're not angry about it, 
so' there's no need for you to let her fret herself 
any more, or for you to have any more anxiety 
yourself," 

'* I was not, I assure you," said Eustace, 
earnestly, " aware that anything had passed be- 
tween us which should make such a step expected 
oa my part." 

"Why, what was to be expected?" said 
Clements ; " you talk to her all yesterday morning 
about her tastes, and her inclinations, settling in 
the country, and settling in London :— she declares 
that it is quite at your own choice — leaves you to 
do just as you please." 

" Really, I can't see what you would have 
more," said Mrs. Clements. 

" Nothing in the world, assuredly, if " 

" Why make any 'ifs' about it? you see, we 
make none," said the father : " and two hundred 
thousand pounds — that is, when Sally and I are 
gone- — and a tidy share now — needn't go a 

Egging-" 

f * I never calculated on anything of the soit," 

said Eustace. 

" No, you young mad-caps never do : it is well 
there are older heads to look after these things for 
you." 

"But, if my own estate ," and Eustace 
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tried hard to get in a word or two more, to vindi- 
cate how the last night had hampered it. 

"'If!* — if we 're content about that, surely, 
that is no affair of yours ? A thousand a year, 
more or less — well, we shall put that all square — 
there will be plenty." 

" But the young lady's inclinations " 

" Oh, we need not trouble about them much, 
I fancy," said Mr. Clements, looking at his wife. 

" Why, I don't know, my dear, that there can 
be much reserve about those matters, now tha* 
you have broken in upon all proper methods. 
Mr. Clairfait must be aware that a certain line of 
conduct raises certain expectations; and that 
when certain attentions are admitted, certain 
things will be said; and when certain things are 
talked about, why, for a young lady's reputation, 
certain steps must follow— if a gentlemen behaves 
as a man of honour should do." 

" And a gentleman 's devilish lucky when a 
fine girl permits certain matters to go so far — 
don't you think so, Clairfait ? " asked Clements. 

" I am really oppressed with all this kindness 
and good- will," said Eustace — for he felt that he 
must say something ; and, believing that Julia's 
happiness might be at stake, and that he had put 
it in peril, he did not think it just to recede. " I 
am in your hands, and in Julia's, if she has thought 
fit to honour me with any regard ; and I will, at 

VOL. II. K 
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leasty promise to shew myself as little unworthy 
of it as I can." 

" Enough said ! enough said ! fair and above 
board ! " cried Clements, " that 's all honest." 

" But " and Eustace again endeavoured to 

explain his last night's loss. 

" 1 11 hear no ' buts,' " said Clements, " there 
can be no 'buts;' let Julia say 'but' and 'if/ 
and you persuade her out of such nonsense. — 
Give me your hand, my boy. — Mrs. Clements, 
what have you got for dinner ? anything fit to eat ? 
Please the pigs/we '11 have a jollification this day. 
— I '11 just give you some wine, Clairfait, that 
the Imperial people, the Austrians there, fancy 
they have all to themselves : a British merchant, 
sir, will outbid a>dozen of your German scamps 
of princes, if he takes a fancy — and pretty tipple it 
is, too, I can tell you." 

" Mr. Sloeleaves, sir," said the check-jacketed 
footboy, at the door of the drawing-room, "wishes 
to see you, sir, in the counting-house." 

" I '11 ask him to stay dinner — the greatest tea- 
dealer in London : — not much to say for himself, 
but a capital judge of turtle ; and we 11 have a 
tureen added, Mrs. C." With which proposition, 
Mr. Clements went down to the great tea-dealer. 
Mrs. Clements gave Eustace another squeeze of 
the hand, and went " to fetch Julia." 

It would be an awkward thing for the fondest 
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lovers who had not mutually expressed their re- 
gard, to be fetched to each other : — Eustace felt 
himself in a still more embarrassing dilemma. 
When he put the question so plainly to himself 
as he was now obliged to do, he discovered that 
he did not love Julia Clements. Yet there was 
nothing that he at that moment positively dis- 
liked ; and, when she came in, her colour coming 
and going, and her whole appearance more femi- 
nine from her perturbation, he felt something like 
an interest for her situation, as well as for his own. 
But his nature was a genuine one ; and if it would 
not allow him to say what he did not feel, it 
prompted him to do all that kindness could offer. ■ 
He looked upon the beautiful girl, whom he had 
led to her seat, as the probable partner of his 
future life; and, as far as looks went, he had, 
certainly, nothing to complain of. He therefore 
explained, very sincerely, his own embarrassment, 
and apologized for having trifled without knowing 
it ; offering all the incense of praise that he could 
at all feel to be due, and summing up his speech 
with a firm though respectful kiss upon the fair 
hand which he had held. Julia said nothing ; and, 
as Eustace did not very earnestly desire that she 
should say anything in particular, that course 
pleased him as well as any other. Neither party 
appeared to evince any rapture, but both seemed 
decently confused, and satisfactorily cheerful ; and, 
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as the feelings of neither could be distinctly 
analyzed, why, it was clear to themselves that they 
were in no very unfit frame of mind for the com- 
mission of matrimony. 

In this very satisfactory dream, the self-sup- 
posed lovers passed the rest of the day — as, indeed, 
they did many days after that On this occasion, 
Eustace had certainly one ordeal to undergo. 
His father-in-law elect was exceedingly fond of 
proposing healths in set speeches after dinner; 
and, on this happy day, his eloquence kept pace 
with the profusion of the rest of his entertain- 
ment. He had not suffered Mr. Sloeleaves to be 
without a few friends to meet him, and to these 
he proposed the health of Eustace, as an honour 
to British literature, — one likely to retrieve the 
downfallen fortunes of the drama : " to shew 
them," as he said, " what a man of respectabi- 
lity and property could do for those people 
when he came among them." He deplored 
the low ebb to which dramatic literature 
had sunk ; and argued, from past attempts, that 
Mr. Clairfait would be as unlike dramatic authors 
in general, as could be desired. Fortunately for 
Eustace, however, the guests in general enter- 
tained too sovereign a contempt for plays, players, 
playwriters, playhouses, and all to them in any- 
wise appertaining to be quite sure that Eustace 
might not be Knowles himself under some other 
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name; so that all his apologies for his poor 
damned farce passed with them for only so many 
specimens of the nolo episcopari. They drank the 
toast enthusiastically, as they would have done 
anything that Mr. Clements had proposed at his 
own house ; and concluded that Eustace must he 
very rich, to find a host in their old acquaintance, 
under the disadvantageous introduction of dab- 
bling with the theatres. 

Thenceforward, Eustace became the pretty con- 
stant attendant of Miss Julia Clements. None of 
the parties appeared indecently eager to hurry for- 
ward a match which seemed so clearly settled on all 
sides. Mrs. Clements, with great skill, or with 
excellent good fortune, declared herself a some- 
what strict disciple of etiquette and propriety; so 
that the " young people " were not much left to 
themselves. They divided their time between the 
" London house " and the " villa at Hackney ; " 
parties of the showiest description* in point of 
guests, and the most expensive in point of enter- 
tainment, succeeded each other, till Mrs. Clements 
declared it was like Lord Mayor's Day all the 
year round. Eustace was hurried — his time was 
occupied,— and he generally slept well, because 
he was well wearied; delighted he certainly was 
not, and rarely even amused. Still, he was good- 
humoured, good-tempered, and above all, honour- 
able in the engagement he considered himself to 
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have concluded ; so that he was attentively kind to 
Julia, and very forbearing to the grotesque assem- 
blage made up of those who were entitled her friends. 

He had one unshrinking and careful coadjutor. 
Lord Sharpington always contrived to be of 
the party ; and now that he was looked upon as 
harmless as to any matrimonial designs, his name 
was considered to give great ecldt to the eccentric 
* circle in which it was his lot to shine. He often 
relieved by his sprightliness, rather than his wit, 
what might have been a somewhat tedious family 
party; and had even now and then indulged 
Eustace's indifference to Julia so far as to invent 
excuses for his non-attendance, and very gallantly 
supply his place. In the crowd of the Hackney 
parties he was invaluable, and he made them 
of some use to himself, too; for the monied 
visitors were ashamed of low stakes, and did not 
mind leaving a hundred or two upon a card-table, 
which his lordship was by no means ashamed to 
pick up. He made it a rule to lose a little to the 
ladies, and win as much as he could from their 
husbands ; which kept all parties comfortably 
quiet, — for the men did not choose to own serious 
losses to their wives, and their wives felt delighted 
to be allowed to cheat his lordship at a romping 
round game. 

In the amusement of the card-table it was 
necessary, from the mere absence of all else, that 
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Eustace should join ; and Sharpington always took 
care to play into his hands, even at* his own 
expense. After a month or two, therefore, he 
not only knew that Sharpington was the fairest of 
all opponents, but he was pretty sure that he was 
himself no contemptible player. ~ But nothing 
could induce Eustace to return to the Club. Sharp- 
ington had more than hinted at it, as a means of 
keeping Greaves quiet. " He was a good fellow," as 
his lordship said — "always trusted a man of honour 
while he kept in the way ; but it was as well to shew 
one's face to a creditor, as long as there was no 
actual danger in doing it." Eustace w^s inexorable ; 
and then came a hint or two that Greaves would 
expect a settlement — that it would be well to be 
prepared, if ' he should take it into his head to 
run rusty." Eustace then proposed to apply to 
Mr. Clements at once for the best method of 
raising the amount by mortgage on his estate. 
Sharpington was by much too devoted a friend 
to permit so needless a disclosure. He had 
friends, with whom, if the title-deeds were depo- 
sited in London, the sum might be instantly 
raised, without any such unpleasantness ; and he 
would undertake that a mortgage might be settled 
between a respectable solicitor on Eustace's part, 
and the intended lender, upon any sufficient 
agreement being entered into. 

This was done ; the stewards, a most respectable 
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legal firm near Prendergast House, were instructed 
to send the title deeds to their agents in London ; 
and sufficiently responsible parties were ready, on 
their arrival, to negotiate the loan. Indeed, this 
matter had become the source of some embarrass- 
ment to Eustace's mind. . He had not been per- 
mitted to disclose it at first, and he never found 
afterwards what he considered a fitting occasion ; 
if they were alone, he wanted spirits for the task 
at that time— if he had raised his courage for the 
purpose, they were interrupted. He only deter- 
mined that all should be made quite clear before 
the actual celebration of the marriage. 

Sharpington rendered other pleasant services to 
his friend. By means which may perhaps be guessed 
at, he had re-established his interest with Lady 
Grizzleton. The wine-merchant had been paid, 
and a fresh present had been made as a peace- 
offering. When Eustace had expressed his deter- 
mination to go no more to the gaming-house, it 
was not very difficult to convert guarded per- 
suasions into a general approbation of such a 
resolution. The ennui of Hackney and the City, 
he contrived to relieve in a better manner. 
Eustace no longer found at Lady Grizzleton's 
the strange mob that had possession of her draw- 
i lg-rooms at his first visit. The rooms themselves 
had been elegantly refurnished, and an appro- 
priate improvement was visible in the guests. 
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Ludy Grizzleton had announced to Mr. and Mrs 
Clements, that a little windfall — a legacy — had 
enabled her to indulge in this caprice, and others 
of a similar nature; and, when Eustace and his 
proposed relatives were again entertained there, 
Sharpington had lent her ladyship his assistance, 
to contrive that Eustace should feel the superiority 
of manners, conversation, and entertainment, 
which this Western reunion possessed over its 
Eastern rivals. 

Eustace may therefore be forgiven, if he pre- 
ferred the society of Lady Grizzleton's, of which 
he knew nothing but that it was pleasant, to the 
society of Mrs. Clements's, of which he knew 
little more than that it was full of wealth and pre- 
tension, without anything pleasant at all. Play 
was to be met with at her ladyship's ; so it was in 
the City — with this difference — that you might 
find other amusement here, if you did not choose 
cards. The stakes, too, were considerably lower, 
for the players did not pretend to that reckless- 
ness which large wealth alone can justify. Once 
or twice, to be sure, Twistleton dropped in, but 
he seldom^ stayed long; and there appeared to be' 
rather a coolness between him and Sharpington. 
His lordship candidly declared, that he had no 
reason to suspect that Twistleton had behaved 
otherwise than with perfect honour in all gam- 
bling transactions he had ever known him engaged 

k 3 
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in — u but," continued he to Eustace, " it shall go 
hard, but, some of these days, you and I willTiave 
back a little of that money he has managed to 
win of us." 

For Sharpington to complete his designs upon 
Eustace's property, was, after all, no easy matter. 
It was the subject of much deep cogitation on his 
own part ; and he even called Twistleton to coun- 
cil when he almost despaired of his own ingenuity. 

" To advise you properly," said that coolest of 
politicians, "you must let me know the entire 
case. I perceive its difficulties : you must make 
me equally aware of the advantages, if there be 
any. I see that our young friend distrusts him- 
self; and that confounded humility, I fancy your 
churchmen declare, is a match for the devil 
himself." 

"That is the obstacle — else it is the only 
one," replied Sharpington, " except perhaps, an 
involuntary dislike to playing with you, which 
I remarked when I proposed our having our 
revenge for your winnings; — his title-deeds are 
on the spot; his property is unencumbered 
'except by the first mortgage, which Greaves has 
managed. It is devilish hard: — here is the pos- 
sessor of it all — a raw, inexperienced youth, 
carrying his property as it were about him ; and 
here am I, hand in glove with him, and yet we 
cannot put him sufficiently off his guard to take it !" 
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"We should have taken all at first," replied 
Twistleton; "we have twice had the advantage of 
wine — once of a stronger accidental excitement — 
once of his own honourable purpose: we have 
played all our cards ; we should have done all at 
once." 

" Humph ! " replied Sharpington, " I thought — " 

" I know well enough what you thought," said 
Twistleton, looking his colleague full in the face, 
so as to let Sharpington see that he knew every 
move of the game he had been playing, and pur- 
posely to give the lie to the words he was about 
to utter, "you thought it was a pity Greaves 
should share any further with us. You were 
right, if you could do it, to keep him out, but you 
ought to have seen your way clearly before you 
ventured it." 

"True, true!" replied Sharpington; and, for 
a moment, his thoughts were diverted to another 
consideration. He looked upon Eustace's wealth 
as his own absolute reversion, sooner or later, and 
he thought of guarding it against this new sharer ; 
all which, Twistleton knew. 

"We understand each other perfectly well, 
my lord," continued he, significantly, "but it 
hardly appears to me that the time presses ; we 
have no coup de main at hand ; we must work by 
slow, or, at all events, by multiplied approaches : 
your lordship is fond of large stakes — what if we 
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wait till he has married the heiress, and play for 
all at once ? " 

" You are wrong there/* replied Sharpington ; 
" do you not see that old Clements will be sure 
to have Clairfait's property settled securely, espe- 
cially when he knows, what I have hitherto pre- 
vented — the sum which he dropped to us some 
weeks ago? " 

" Ye-e-es," replied Twistleton, very lengthily ; 
and he began to consider. 

" Indeed, as the matter must be disclosed to 
Clements, to appease Clairfait's conscience, before 
the settlements are drawn, I yesterday under- 
took to act as the messenger of the tidings — which 
I shall certainly not deliver yet. A very few 
weeks more, Twistleton, may settle the affair, 
between folks who appear to have nothing to wait 

for. The property must be had, by , and we 

have precious little time to get it in." 

" Humph! " said Twistleton ; "if there were any 
woman capable of dazzling him — I know a little 
clever French girl " 

" Ah ! " cried Sharpington, " then you have a 
plan ! My dear Twistleton, you are the cleverest 
fellow " 

" Not so fast, not so fast — 1 hardly know my own 
intentions yet, and I don't like to shew my work 
half-finished— except, indeed, to judges," and he 
bowed gravely. " He lost twenty thousand pounds 
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to relieve his honour from a debt, as he thought 
it, of five hundred. If he could but be induced 
to sit down to play for a good stake — if he could 
but be excited enough to drink one glass of wine 
unguardedly — some wines are stronger than 
others. In spite of his intended marriage, do you 
think he has quite forgotten Marian Marchraont?' 

" Now, upon my life, your brain is at work to 
some purpose." 

" It may be so; this girl is something like her — ' 
like enough for a sentiment — she is fair, though a 
Frenchwoman, and can make trifling variations of 
complexion at pleasure," 

" My dear Twistleton I " exclaimed Sharpington, 
" you do, you must mean something ! " 

" You say that something must be done, and 
speedily. — It shall; — we must change the scene at 
Lady Grizeleton's once more — the society must 
improve. We must have larger stakes played for, 
or seein to he — let them talk high, at all events. I 
must get up a drama, and choose my actors : one 
indifferent performer in the cast would destroy us. 
Ay, old Lainson, if he could be kept sober for 
one day previous, — '* 

" Lainson ! why, he was turned out of 't " 

defrauding the bank! No one can trust him. 

" Out of his sight, I grant you : we must ha 
clear understanding with him ; that I will man 
The scoundrel has so completely forfeited 
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character, that no one will employ him in any con- 
fidential capacity — and we all know such plans as 
these require confidence. Any price will buy 
him, and one may tell him to his teeth that every 
pound will be watched, and that he must deliver 
up all before he stirs from the house." 

" Take care of treachery," said Sharpington. 

" I am provided against all accidents of that 
sort," replied Twistleton. " We will meet to- 
morrow and settle the very day: it must be kept 
most strictly : on that day you must be answerable 
to bring him there, for all must be prepared, and 
cannot be repeated." 

" By Jove ! you're a fine fellow, Twizzy !" ex- 
claimed Sharpington, with unfeigned admiration, 
" it does one good to hear you." 

They separated, after appointing a rendezvous. 
The* result of their plans must now be brought 
upon the stage. 

About a fortnight afterwards, Eustace and 
Sharpington, after a somewhat stupefying party 
at the Clements's — where Sharpington had con- 
trived that others should urge Eustace to indulge 
in rather more wine than usual — found themselves 
passing by Hyde Park Corner on their way 
to Lady Grizzleton's. 

" I ought to have told you, though it is hardly 
needed," said Sharpington, " that Lady Grizzleton 
entertains a very distinguished party to-night, 
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many of them foreigners of rank. I go to indulge 
a whim of her ladyship's, rathe r against my will, 
for they play high ; and I am getting rather tired 
of play beyond a moderate stake; however, we 
can do as we please." 

" Any reasonable game, among our own equals," 
replied Eustace, " I cannot object to. If the stakes 
are moderate, I will sit down ; if not, I will abstain.' 

" To be sure, to be sure," replied Sharpington ; 
and they soon arrived. As they walked up the 
staircase, Sharpington referred again to the con- 
versation : " You will excuse my giving you a hint, 
but you are apt to be impetuous in play." 

" I have paid enough to remember it," said 
Eustace, good-naturedly, "but I cannot be angry 
at being so kindly reminded." 

They went on moralizing against the evils of 
gaming — nothing could be more sober than "their 
conversation, or more complacent than their 
humour — when suddenly, Eustace's cheek flushed, 
his eye became fixed, his breathing audibly 
quickened, and he stopped in the middle of a 
sentence of most careful antithesis : " Is it pos- 
sible ! Gone ! " were the only words he could 
utter. Sharpington resumed the homily, but 
Eustace did not even affect to attend. "How 
came she here ? " said he to himself, in reply to 
Sharpington's observation, that " one reason against 
gambling was, that it excited the passions ; and 
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that to control them was the most distinctive 
mark of gentlemanly bearing." 

Sharpington saw enough to know that Twistle- 
ton's first demonstration had not failed of its 
effect. He inquired, however, the cause of his 
friend's disorder. Assisted by his own previous 
glimpse- of the plan, he learned from Eustace 
what he could never else have distinctly made 
out, that a ladv he had known— Marian March- 
munt — had suddenly appeared at the farther 
corner of the room, and, almost as suddenly, 
vanished. He could not be mistaken — shape, air 
and complexion, though he caught but a glimpse of 
her face — her simple white dress, and the bracelet 
of diamonds, exactly as he had seen her wear it ! 
She was there, and with whom ? 

Sharpington reminded him of Julia. There was 
something of sadness, but almost more of scorn, in 
the look which was his reply. It was not long 
before Twistleton came up to them. At first he 
affected to be passing rather rapidly to another 
part of the room ; but Eustace, as soon as they 
had exchanged salutations, laid his hand upon 
* him, to detain him. 

" Have you been. here long ? " 

"No, I am only just arrived." 

" Then you have seen no one from the country ? " 

11 From the country ? " 

11 Ay, Miss Marchmont." s 
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" Miss Marchmont ! " exclaimed Twistleton, 
with affected surprise — it is impossible that she 

can be here, because But I'll tell you that 

presently," and he passed on. 

Eustace had nothing to complain of in his man- 
ner, for he had not for some time conversed with 
him very cordially. Now that he needed his in- 
formation or his advice, he blamed himself for the 
coldness he had given way to, which deprived him 
of the right to ask it. He blamed himself for 
having acted capriciously. But he was not left a " 
long time to reason. The apparition once more 
visited the same spot — at once the farthest and 
the darkest in the room. Still he could catch no 
satisfactory assurance of the features ; but she had 
returned — he would soon have the opportunity. 
With her was a venerable-looking man, whose 
silver hairs and intelligent pale features would in 
any place have rendered him remarkable. There 
seemed, however, a hurried wildness about his 
eyes, that gave him somewhat the appearance of 
one whose intellects were a little unsettled. It 
was not Marchmont, nor was it like him. 

The first impulse of Eustace was to approach ; 
but he bethought himself, and remained as he 
was. It was evident from the old man's gestures, 
that he would move into the middle of the room, 
which the young female was evidently endeavour- 
ing to dissuade him from doing. The old man 
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purpose. He advanced to the table where the 
play seemed highest and most animated; an< j 
• Eustace, after excusing himself to Sharpington 
took the opportunity of examining him more 
closely. Sharpington lounged idly into another 
. part of the room, and began to play at ecarte, as 
if for the mere purpose of killing time. The old 
man, whose air of distinction by no means van- 
ished as he was seen nearer, and who wore at his 
button-hole the ribbon of some foreign order 
stood watching eagerly the play of those at the 
table near which he was placed ; it was evident 
that all his feelings were instantly absorbed in it • 
it was impossible to accost him. 

At length a seat was vacant: the old man in- 
stantly took it. He played with enthusiasm 
rapidly, cleverly ; yet, always adventuring too 
much, he lost, and lost again. Presently the chair 
opposite to him became free, and no one seemed 
eager to take it. 

" Do you not play ? " said he to Eustace, and 
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our hero sate down. He wished to continue near 
the old man : his place commanded the entrance 
near which he had seen the phantom that had 
bewildered him. He was absent : he watched the 
screen instead of attending to the game ; and, after 
a considerable run of ill-luck, made worse by his 
own bad play, he had little to answer to the pri- 
vileged* anger of the old man, who, with every 
appearance of fairness, accused him as the cause 
of no trifling losses. As the winners appeared 
quite willing to give the partners their revenge, 
all was soon accommodated by a cut, which separ- 
ated the former pairs. Eustace found, indeed, 
that his purse, though amply stored before he had 
entered the room, was almost drained. Sharping* 
ton, however, was by this time at his side ; he 
had won — he could supply him. Again they 
played, the old man insisting, with some degree of 
violence, that the stakes should be adequate to 
the speedy recovery of his losses. 

And now, for a time, fortune favoured Eustace. 
The old man's looks grew wilder and wilder ; 
Eustace would have retreated — he was bound, 
in honour and in feeling, to remain : — he felt 
himself disposed to end the contest by speedily 
losing what he had won — he courted higher stakes, 
and at length the old man had won of him very 
considerably. He felt again his own imprudence 
— his remorse angered rather than saddened him. 
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There gleamed a triumph in the old man's eye, 
which piqued — which galled him. Two thou- 
sand-pound notes lay by the old man's side : he 
proposed to cut for them — Sharpington laid down 
an equal sum by Eustace — the cards were taken 
up — Eustace won. And now he would have left 
the table, when he heard a low voice whispering, 
•in broken English, behind him : — he turned, 
and saw the figure that had misled him. It was 
not Marian — but something so like her, that 
the resemblance was painful for want of the 
identity. 

" Ah, my poor father ! " said she to Twistle- 
ton, to whom she appeared to have been intro- 
dcced by Lady Grizzleton, " he will play ; it is 
weak, but he will throw away his money to the 
last farthing when he is excited: — see what he 
has done to night." 

Eustace's ill-temper vanished } he remembered 
that the old man must be now a loser — it was 
evident that he ought to be an object of compas- 
sion. That creature, so like his own Marian, 
might be, perhaps, the victim of his follies. He 
could not have to reproach himself with plunder- 
ing her father. He proposed to resume the game 
— it was gladly acceded to — and now another 
chair was vacant : Sharpington took it, and 
Eustace, aware of his own folly, felt as if his 
friend's presence were a protection. As the 
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arrangements for the game were being formed, 
he heard Twistleton assure the lady that her- 
father was in perfectly safe hands — that the "old 
hero of a hundred fields " was safe among his hon- 
ourable equals. Eustace looked upon him with 
respect, and he thought the better of Twistleton 
for the remark : but these were almost his only 
thoughts which did not relate to Marian. Dis- 
appointment had succeeded to the agitation of 
hope and fear ; he felt gloomy beyond any former 
recollection, and he drank with the thirst of misery. 

Now, the play began in earnest. Game after 
game was decided — partners were changed. 
Eustace was drained of all he had or could borrow 
— he was forced to give written acknowledge- 
ments ; the old man seemed to fix his eager eyes 
upon him and demand his revenge when Eustace 
won, and pique him to the charge when he lost. He 
had just the sense to feel that ruin was before 
hiin — that his own passions were aroused — that 
the demon of gaming had the mastery over his 
heart : he determined to resist before all was lost 
— he endeavoured to rise — Sharpington urged 
him to remain, — he stood with his hand upon his 
chair. At this moment, Twistleton again accosted 
him: 

"See here," said he, shewing him one of the 
journals of the day, "here is the reason that 
Miss Marchmont could not be here ; — though I 
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was not aware there was any one in the room so 
singularly like her." 

Eustace read : It was an announcement of her 
marriage with Mr. Slingsby, with the addition of 
their having gone on a tour to the Highlands. 
He resumed his seat unconsciously, — almost as 
unconsciously, he drank again. Twistleton now 
took the fourth place at the table : they played — 
for Eustace was unresisting — they plied him with 
wine ; the game became reckless — mad — furious : 
— Eustace lost — lost — lost — and signed acknow- 
ledgment after acknowledgment, till they lay a 
heap before his opponents. «At length, the old 
man rose to depart. There was no leave-taking — 
he took up the notes and papers — infinitely the 
largest heap -that lay as spoil before him. 
Sharpington exchanged a look with Twistleton, 
and followed him. Twistleton sate calmly by 
Eustace, who did not look upon him. He lay 
back in his chair, and his burning eye took in no 
object. So they sate silently for some time. 
There was no affectation of condolence ; Eustace 
would have rent his companion piecemeal had 
it been offered, and the other saw it. At length, 
even Twistleton arose, for he did not like the absence 
of his companions, — not that he had any personal 
fears — but they had the booty. 

What had passed between them may be briefly 
described. The foreigner had put the property 
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into the breast pocket of his coat, and was hurry- 
ing from the house, when Sharpington stopped 
him. The old man— we may now give him his 
right name, Lainson,— it was he of whom Twis- 
tleton had spoken — the old man measured him for 
a moment, as if he would have contended with 
him for the treasure ; but he had lost the spirit of 
his youth, and his limbs were enfeebled by dissi- 
pation : he suffered himself to be led into a room. 
" Now, clear your pockets, sir," said Sharp- 
ington. 

Lainson folded his arms across his breast, and 
again desperation seemed working within him : 
" My share, my lord ? " was all he said. 

" One hundred pounds, sir," replied Sharping- 
ton, coolly : " it was for that sum you bargained 
with Mr. Twistleton." 

" One hundred pounds! " said the old man, in 
the tone in which Shylock may be supposed to 
deliver, his " content " at becoming a Christian. 
He calculated, coolly, all the chances of a per- 
sonal struggle ; if there had been any remaining 
on his side — a weapon, however deadly, at his 
hand — he would have dared it. There was none. 
As he still hesitated, Sharpington advanced his 
hand to his collar — Lainson shrunk back, still on 
the defensive : 

" I can alarm the house, my lord, — I will have 
my share," said he, desperately. 
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"You will call down Twistleton," replied 
Sharpington, coolly. 

" He always carries pistols/' muttered Lainson 
to himself. "And I have done the great things 
of to-night, — have acted — played — won, — ex- 
hausted my very frame with the labour, — wrenched 
thousands on thousands out of that youth's heart, — 
for one hundred pounds! Why, all of you could 
not have done it, — could not have touched two 
thousands without poor old Jack Lainson — and 
you give him a hundred pounds ! " 

" Your price, sir, — double your price of a few 
days ago. Why, it will set you up ! it will make 
a man of you!" 

Lainson smiled ghastlily : " A man of me ! It 
will last me a week — perhaps two, — a month. I 
shall wallow in it for a time, aud then — it may be 
enough to kill me," and his look became more 
frightful : it was despair for this world — defiance 
for the future. " I do not care about the money, 
but it is the skill, the mastery of art, of soul, that 
you make serve ydu, and dole out a pittance — a 
hundred pounds — for the fortune. I, I alone 
could win you ! " 

"Come, come, this is maudlin folly," replied 
Sharpington, "you have drunk as much as 
Clairfait." 

" I have drunk — I know it : I could not have 
mated him without — have looked him down — have 
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made hm go on,— with his will— against his .will. 

By 'twas glorious ! " His eye gleamed, 

and then his countenance fell: — " One hundred 
pounds ! " 

Sharpington playfully, but with a perfectly 
earnest grasp, took him by the collar, and began 
to unbutton his coat : 

" Come, come, old fellow, this won't be your 
last prize, — you '11 be in many a good thing yet. 
What should you be mumping and moralizing for ? 
A few days ago you were out at elbows, and 
wanted a dinner ; now, you 're splendidly suited 
again — made a chevalier of — and have a hundred 
pounds to start with ! " 

The old man made no answer, but he tore the 
piece of ribbon out of his button-hole, and cast it 
away with disdain ; and, as Sharpington, in most 
earnest joking, tdok the papers out of his pocket, 
carefully noting each, — for in all the tumult of 
play, he had calculated the gains to a pound, — 
Lainson, feeling his impotence to resist, while his 
heart swelled with indignation* at his treatment, 
fairly burst into tears. 

As soon as he had ascertained that all was 
right — for the other was hopeless of concealment 
— Sharpington handed Lainson the hundred 
pounds, almost the least note in the bundle. The 
old man buttoned up his coat over it again, drew 
his hat over his eyes, and walked out of the x 

vol. n. L 
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soon 



house. Sharpington put up the papers, and 

followed him. Twistleton heard the door close 
as he descended the stairs : the servant told him 
that he and Clairfait were the only guests left. 
He paused— and no very gentle expression fol- 
lowed in his looks, but he thought for a moment : 
" All is in my power, yet," said he to himself: 
he bid the servant look to Clairfait, and see him 
to his carriage, which had been waiting for hours. 
" I hope I shall have no needless trouble now in 
this matter," muttered he, as he cloaked himself 
and the street-door closed upon him. The servant 

approached Eustace as he had been ordered: 

he took his hat when it was offered him, mechani- 
cally followed the man down stairs, and entered 
his carriage without a word. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Methinks I should be on every side saluted, 
Dauphine of beggars! Prince of prodigals!" 

Ben Jonson. 

It was a bright and beautiful morning as Eustace 
journeyed home. As his carriage rattled solitarily 
over 'the pavement, he sate with his teeth and 
hands clenched, as if it were necessary then to 
defy what might come — perhaps, rather, that the 
defiance of all consequences, is a resource against 
looking into their immediate nature. 

It is the first effort of courage to look misfortune 
full in the face — to examine each lineament stead- 
ily ; for few who can do that, perish in the struggle. 
But Eustace sate in self-convicted shame — he did 
not attempt to analyse — to palliate — to hope. It 

l 2 
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was poverty, ejection from his caste, penury to 
the death, or any other terror — greater than the 
greatest could be, because it was undefined. He 
exerted his will to defer thought. He arrived 
at home — he went up to his apartments — he drove 
his head into his pillow — he closed his eyes, and 
doggedly kept them closed — though he could not 
sleep. He buried himself beneath the bed-clothes, 
as if he could so shut out all that he would not 
know. So he held himself till he was almost 
stifled ; and he wished that he could so die. 

Thus he continued till late in the day : if any 
one entered his room, he was still — for any speech 
would have been a wrench of the rack to him, and 
he felt agony and anger in the fear of it. Yet he 
could not permit himself to take in so much more 
consciousness, as to rise and lock his door. But 
nature can only suffer to a certain point. Death 
— madness — fainting — are its extreme remedies. 
Eustace's was a gentler one — at last, he slept. 

He did not arise before the twilight had almost 
deepened into night. Then he descended to his 
sitting-room — as if it were a relief to him, that no 
one could observe his face. He first desired to 
be denied to all ; — then came the thought, " If I 
had yet a friend ! " — he countermanded his order. 
But he need not have troubled himself either way 
— no one came. He sate down to his sullen meal 
—he endeavoured to partake of it in vain— he 
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drank, indeed — and then felt fearful of betraying 
himself; he perceived that his passions were 
arousing with the wine. He abstained. Reading 
— occupation of any sort, he could not for a 
moment endure, — his thoughts would fairly wear 
themselves out 

Thus he spent this day, or rather, night. The 
next day came a card from Sharpington, pleading 
important business as a reason for not immediately 
calling. Eustace smiled bitterly. Let him reason 
as generously as he could, his heart, his sufferings, 
would tell him that he had been duped. How, 
he could not prove — how, he did not seek to in- 
vestigate. Yet he was relieved by the notion, 
that he had not to encounter the recollections 
which such a presence must force upon him in 
perfect vividness. The day passed as quietly as 
the last — not quite so sullenly. The third day," 
and he had the resolution to say to himself, "I am 
a ruined man;" and with these words — such as 
have suffered ruin will not contradict me — came 
the first faint gleam of comfort. He bethought 
himself of what it became him to do* 

The settlement of his affairs, though his debts 
were few, occupied him during the greater part of 
the day ; and, for the first time since his losses, 
he ate an almost cheerful meal. He felt 
strengthened by the exertion, and he determined, 
while he had energy at his command, to know, or 
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at least to ask, the worst. He wrote to Sharp- 
ington, to request that he would discover for him 
the amouut of the acknowledgments he had given ; 
and he forced himself to add, in a firm hand, 
" that means may be taken for their liquidation.'* 
And that night he went to sleep almost calmly. 
His next employment was, to take as nearly as he 
could a just estimate of his property ; and for 
this he had ample means, in the valuations and 
accounts with which he had been furnished by 
Marchmont. 

How did Eustace look over these papers ? He 
shed tears — but they did him kindly service too, 
though he soon repressed them. At last the cal- 
culation lay before him. It was not long before 
he reviewed the other side of the account Sharp- 
ington felt keenly the value of encouraging that 
'good disposition towards settlement, so satis- 
factorily proclaimed by the word "liquidation." 
Of course, he had really nothing else to do. 
He had only waited till he supposed Eustace 
capable of the effort. He had even his spies in 
the house. He was much too guarded to wish to 
see his friend ; ** liquidation " was so much better 
than useless debate: and if with that Clairfait 
chose to drop his acquaintance, why, "he really 
could not help it" 

It was not long, therefore, before the statement 
came. Eustace recognised the hand — he broke 
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the seal with a desperate effort — he looked hur- 
riedly through it, while the drops streamed from 
his forehead: he threw it on the table, and he 
gasped 4f All ! M — As soon as he could force him- 
self again to the task, he began again the perusal' 
and went thence to the fearful comparison. The 
letter stated the Count D'Harlay as infinitely the 
principal holder of the I. O. U.'s, and gave the 
enormous amount ; still, with the Count's promise 
of any reasonable time or accommodation in the 
payment, on tender of fair security. Twistleton's 
were put down at between three and four thousand 
only, and Sharpington's at somewhat more than 
double. With regard to the latter, Eustace was 
requested to treat the holder as a friend, and suit 
his own convenience. 

Yet, altogether, the letter appeared heartless. 
There was no compunction — no genuine friend- 
ship. " Had he led Sharpington into such a ruin ! " 
He thought that he saw clearly in the present 
conduct of his friend all the motives, though not 
the ramified villany, of the past. He went again 
over the calculation of his effects and estates — he 
cast into the account all that he had hoped to 
save — he took up the roll of his next accruing 
rents — and he breathed moie freely when he per- 
ceived that the amount of his property might 
possibly yield a little more. In his own pocket- 
book were left, after the payment of his tavern 
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bill, and the gratuities which he intended to 
bestow upon his servants, between seventy and 
eighty pounds. Of this sum, and no more, did he 
feel that he was entitled to call himself assuredly 
possessed. 

Then came the fearful question, "What now?" 
But before he entered upon the momentous con- 
sideration of his future course of life, he was 
reminded that he had another duty to perform. 
He was suprised, upon reflection, that he had 
heard nothing from the Clements's, during the few 
past days ; that no inquiry had been made after 
his health, or reason sought for his unexampled 
absence. They might have heard of his conduct, 
and, looking upon him as an unprincipled adven- 
turer, determined to shew their contempt for his 
pretensions. This notion settled the question 
between a letter and a personal interview: he 
determined to venture to see them, and to shew 
that the yielding of the proposed connection was 
a piece of justice he was ready, as well as com- 
pelled, to render. 

He went into the city. He entered the court 
and looked irresolutely at the house — yet he was 
manly enough not to turn back. The hall door 
stood open — he had been accustomed to ascend 
often unannounced — he rang the bell — the little 
foot-boy appeared, and he not quite firmly asked 
to speak with Mr. Clements. The boy was 
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evidently puzzled: he seemed almost afraid to 
leave Eustace in the hall while he went to seek 
directions ; but as he could not ask him to go out, 
he was forced to acquiesce in that. He went 
upstairs, and Eustace waited for a while ; there 
he knew Mr. Clements usually was not, — he was 
always to be found in the private business parlour 
on the ground floor, and there Eustace hoped to 
see him alone. But it was not so to be: after 
an interval, in which indignation was allowed full 
time to take its share in his deliberations, the 
boy appeared, and asked him to walk into the 
clerks' office for a moment — which was, in fact, for 
no other purpose than to allow the two parties in 
the house to establish a communication without 
encountering him. Here he had to undergo the 
civilities and the scrutiny of the clerks, — each on 
this occasion equally unpleasant. It was full 
half an hour before he was summoned ; at the 
end of that time, he was ushered into the dining 
room — cheerless and untidy, as such places often 
are in the morning — and then, after he had full 
leisure to remember and comment upon the 
scenes he had formerly witnessed in it, entered, 
as simultaneously as possible, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clements. 

One is not always to rely upon the reader's 
sagacity ; if he could tell the story for himself, he 
need not take up these volumes. It is as well to 
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unpleasant, why, we don't wish particularly to 
seek to be in your confidence." 

" I am afraid it is necessary that I should say 
it," replied Eustace. 

" Oh, no ! not at all," said Clements, — " it is a 
bad business — that is, I suppose — you said it was a 
bad business, didn't you? — so there had better be 
an end of it at once. As I always say in the 
Common Council — and I 'm a man that act up to 
my principles — if a job's a bad job, get out of it 
as soon as ever you can." 

" Why, I hardly see how that is possible, now," 
returned Eustace, by no means comprehending 
the diplomacy he was opposing. "I am afraid 
this affair has gone too far." 

" Gone too far ! in how gone too far ! " replied 
Mrs. Clements, her indignation getting the better 
of her discretion, "you surely don't mean to say 
that you have any claims here now ! " 

" You don't mean to say that, after " 

" Silence, Mr. Clements," interrupted the lady, 
"why will you always be putting in your oar? 
There never was nothing, there is nothing, nor 
there never shall be nothing between 'em — that's 
the long and the short of it." 

Mrs. Clements was not usually so very ungram- 
matical, but on this occasion she felt so very nega- 
tive that the English language would not answer her 
purpose. She would have done better in French, 
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" If I am to understand/ 9 said Eustace, catching 
eagerly at her meaning, " that I never was, or can 
be, considered here in any light beyond that of an 
acquaintance, I, strange as it may seem, shall be 
highly delighted that I have never been an object 
of more particular interest. I came to offer very 
sincere regrets for very great folly, to those who 
had a right to censure me* I shall indeed be 
delighted to think that I may yet escape such a 
reproach." 

"Why, upon my soul," said Clements, "you 
do deserve " But this time he checked him- 
self, and turned to his wife. 

" It is no use talking about it, Mr. Clairfait," 
said she : " If I were to say all I should like to 
say, why, there would be enough " 

Eustace had attributed their previous for- 
bearance to kindness, mixed with a just deter- 
mination ; he did not, therefore, resent the tone 
and manner of Mrs. Clements's speech — which 
went some way, in point of warmth, beyond the 
words. He only replied : 

" It would not be easy to make me feel my 
faults more deeply than I have done. I came for 
the purpose of resigning all pretensions H 

" Pretensions ! — pretensions, indeed ! " ex- 
claimed Mrs. Clements, veering to the other line 
of policy, — "pretty pretensions! If you were on 
approbation, as I may say, why, now — that is, sup- 
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posing what you have told us to be true — why, 
the trial has gone against you; — not that there 
ever were any serious intentions in the business, 
at least, on our part — a little foolish philandering, 
which we ought never to have allowed, only Mr. 
Clements had a sort of a partiality ■ " 

" My dear ! " interrupted Mr. Clements in his 
turn, and anxious to exculpate himself from such 
a ^charge, although the object of it was present, 
"I do deny, in toto, what you wish to insinuate. 
It must be remembered what shifts I was put to in 
proposing Mr. Clairfait's health, to make the best 
allowance I could for his being a dramatie author. 
I was willing, indeed, in consequence of yours 
and Julia's predilections,— *' 

" Mr. Clements ! " cried the lady, in an agony, 
" we had no predilections, as you call them, none. 
— Pray understand that, Mr. Clairfait, we never 
had any predilections in your favour." 

"I am even more gratified than mortified to 
hear it," said Eustace, rising. " I may now take 
leave of this house for ever, with the full per- 
mission of all its inhabitants ? " 

" Yes, certainly," replied Mr. Clements. 

Eustace took his hat, and advanced a step. 
Mrs. Clements felt that she was losing the only 
chance she ever could have of telling him her 
mind: 

" I wonder you could come here to look us in 
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the face again," said she, her anger fairly getting 
the better of her : — " you have deceived us all ; at 
least, you would only " 

" You forget, my dear," said Clements — who 
really dreaded nothing more than a quarrel, in 
which he should be obliged to maintain such pre- 
mises as Mrs. Clements, in her wrath, might lay 
down — " that Mr. Clairfait came here to disclose 
everything — that we knew nothing — that is, we 
guessed, perhaps, before he did, — that he renounces 
everything, which sets everything, quite straight, 
because there was nothing — at all events, next to 
nothing— to be renounced. I think we perfectly 
understand each other, and the sooner Mr. Clair- 
fait goes, the better." 

" I only await your permission to leave you," 
replied Eustace. I came to own myself a ruined 
man ; if that is a sufficient punishment, you may 
have the satisfaction of believing that I have to 
endure it." 

"A ruined man!" exclaimed Mr. Clements, 
— the Gazette and all its horrors floating before his 
eyes : " yes, yes, that is enough." 

"You don't mean to say," said Mrs. Clements, , 
" that you will have nothing left ? " 

•' Literally nothing! " 

" Oh, you silly — wicked boy ! " aaid she, with 
honest earnestness of feeling. " I don't think, 
Eustace, I should let them have all." 
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" Everything/* replied Eustace. 

" Yes, everything, to be sure," said Clements, 
" if it was all fair — that is, if it is expected that a 
gentleman shall be as honest as a tradesman." 

" Poor fellow ! " said Mrs. Clements. " Will 
you take anything this morning ? I declare, I had 
quite forgot " 

" Nothing, I thank you," answered Eustace, 
who felt more hurt at the regret, than he would 
have done at any unkindness; and he bid them 
" Good morning." 

Clements went towards the window, and Mrs. 
Clements followed Eustace into the hall : 

" If we can be of any service to you, as far as 
prudence will allow, — I have a pocket-book here, 
by the bye, that, if you are quite ruined, " 

Eustace pressed the hand that held it, very 
cordially, but he did not take the pocket-book. 
He hurried away, with his best speed, to the 
hotel. One thing had, however, a little checked 
the genial current of his feelings: — as he left the 
house, he heard the drawing-room door open, and 
thought he recognised the voice of Lord Sharp- 
ington. 
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CHAPTER XL 

"Hamlet. — Would not this, sir, and a forest of feathers, if the rest 
of my fortunes turn Turk with me, with two Frovencal roses on 
my rayed shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry of players, sir ? 

" Horatio.— Half a share." 

Mr. Eustace Clairfait, having, in this very short 
time, got rid of his fortune and of his intended 
wife, naturally began to bethink himself of some 
future occupation. He saw that to enter the Army 
would require money to purchase a commission, 
and probably, to assist the income arising from it, 
and this he did not choose to take ; besides this, 
was the dislike that he felt to the profession itself, 
as turning a man too nearly into a mere machine, in 
cases to which he imagined conscience and reason 
ought most to be applied ; and he dreaded the dissi- 
pation in which it might involve him. The same 
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difficulties as to pecuniary resources applied to 
the Law, and the study was one which revolted his 
tastes; for the Navy he was too old; and of the 
Church he thought much too serioaisly, to attempt 
to enter it under any influence b\it that of an 
earnest undivided purpose. So, allowing himself 
to be unfit for everything else, he naturally turned 
his thoughts to the Stage. He used the common 
logic of the occasion ; — to act well, was only to act 
naturally and tastefully ; every man could do the 
former, and every cultivated man could accom- 
plish both. 

In the first place, he had so to place his title to 
his estate, as to make it, with the ready money he 
could raise, answerable for his debts. He felt no 
longer trust in any one recommended by Sharp- 
ington : he determined to remove his affairs from 
the control of the parties to whom by his advice* 
he had given them in charge. He was become a 
Cynic at little more than one-and-twenty, for he 
looked, like Diogenes, hopelessly, round the world 
of his own acquaintance, for an honest man. He 
remembered Leslie, it is true, but he remembered 
too well that he had neglected him, as well as his 
warnings. " Yet," thought he, " I have paid dearly 
enough for that — he will be very sorry for what 
would give many an ill-natured man triumph : if I 
were not so confoundedly ashamed of myself, I 
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would call upon my old schoolfellow." How this 
debate might have ended, need not be conjectured, 
for Leslie himself was, at the very moment) 
announced. 

Though few circumstances could have given 
Eustace greater satisfaction than this call — a satis- 
faction which was plainly expressed upon his 
countenance — yet Leslie saw that his friend's face 
was worn with thought, that time had put some 
mark there of the events that had passed. Leslie 
admitted therefore, the truth of rumours which 
he had heard; and a few sentences of the con- 
versation, unsought on his part, confirmed it. He 
sighed deeply at the short recital. 

" But surely, something might be saved ? " 

Eustace shewed him his calculations. 

He was about to say, "What an estate to 
* throw away ! " but he was much too gentle to let 
the sentiment pass his lips. " I shall not, just 
now, dispute the propriety of paying even such 
debts of honour," he resumed ; "but are you sure 
that there was no palpable trickery in this? — so 
much in so very short a time ! Observe, this per- 
son kept you from all society of a really good kind, 
—not that your City friends were otherwise than 
worthy, perhaps, but they could hardly be selected 
by your taste ; — he led you among no persons who 
could interfere with projects which I do not hesi- 
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tate to say he has now accomplished. The proof 
of all this may be impossible, but of its truth I 
feel assured." 

" I must forget it, if I can," said Eustace, some- 
what impatiently ; "I was maddened, played upon 
— I feel it, but I cannot prove it — I can make 
nothing clear, even to myself; it was all sensation, 
impression — no evidence. I do not know what I 
saw or heard. I have no means of disputing the 
amount, except by legal subterfuge, and to that 
I shall never resort. Do you know any really 
trustworthy lawyer, to whom I could confide the 
winding up of this matter ? I would then take 
my departure, leave all to those who have made 
spoil of it ; and as no one would have any further 
claim upon my name than to call me a fool by 
it, I would change it at once. — You alone should 
be my correspondent. — I am young enough; I 
would try to begin life as a new being " 

Leslie smiled, for Eustace's tone was quick, 
enthusiastic, and almost cheerful. "You have 
reserved enough, then, for your wants ? " 

" Not T — seventy or eighty pounds : and I must 
be gone, before I make too free with that." 

" Humph ! then, what do you intend to do ? " 

" To go upon the. stage." 

Leslie stared — smiled, and then his countenance 
saddened. 

" Can you guess at all what you are about ? " 
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" I suppose so— I have made up my mind ; I 
can do nothing else." 

"That is the only rational motive for embracing 
our trade," replied Leslie. 

" Ay, I have heard many actors say so, though 
I could never tell why." 

" It is so precarious, so full of disappointments, 
of discouragements ; it is so different from what 
it appears." 

" So is everything," said Eustace, with a sigh. 

" Yes, yes ; but I will think for you — if you 
really ought to do it, I will do what I can to 
assist you. — Will you spend the evening with me? 

I don't play. Miss is gone to a ball, and I 

don't dance — so I am perfectly free." 

They separated — Eustace was obliged to sit 
down to a solitary meal, for Leslie had occupation 
till the evening: at eight o'clock he went, and 
found his friend prepared to play the host. Les- 
lie welcomed him cordially. " I '11 ring when I 
want you," said he to the servant; and they 
gossiped in the twilight over their tea, without 
interruption. 

" In the first place, I think I Ve an honest 
lawyer for you — Mr. Plainway — ' Honest Nat 
Plainway,' they call him ; not over-bright, but 
truly scrupulous ; he has done business for years 
for my connexions, and ^never heard more than 
one character of him." 
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" So be it," said Eustace, " I'm glad to have a 
friend that I can trust to in the business — we will 
put all the papers in his hands, with instructions 
to realize in the most advantageous manner, and 
to settle the claims." 

" He will try hard, I know, to save a modicum 
for yourself," returned Leslie. 

° Not from my debts," said Eustace : " but we 
will talk of that with him ; you will introduce me 
to-morrow. I shall grow really irritable if I do not 
drive all this from my mind, firmly and at once." 

" Well, then, to your other plans," said Leslie. 

Some little time was spent in the endeavour to 
persuade Eustace to attempt some surer calling, 
but even all the ingenuity of argument could 
suggest none ; so, when he had fairly exhausted 
the topic, the actor turned round with "TV ell! 
then we must see how you can get upon the stage, 
I suppose." 

" Can get upon it — why, that can't be so diffi- 
cult," replied his friend ; " I suppose they will be 
glad of a good actor, at any country theatre ; and I 
don't wish to come to Londoft yet." 

" You forget, my dear fellow, that you are no 
actor at all, yet : — but come, let us chat about it 
— let me hear your expectations, and then I 'U 
compare them with my own experience. But first, 
we '11 moisten our discourse with a glass of wine, for 
the tea has been good for nothing this half-hour," 
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So the actor rang for candles, which gave him the 
opportunity of exhibiting a pair of very handsome 
cut-glass decanters, in which were, as he said, only 
Port and Sherry ; " but," as he continued with a 
smile, " it takes some time for an actor to come 
fairly up to that. — And now, what are we to do ? " 

11 Write, I suppose, to one or two of the princi- 
pal theatres in the country ; tell them that I wish 
to play, that I have had the education of a gentle- 
man, *nd that I shall not be exorbitant in my terms.' ' 

" Ay ! " said Leslie, " and your terms ? " 

" Oh, anything upon which I can live comfort- 
ably." 

What is your notion of comfortable living ?" 
Why, I suppose, in the country, with economy, 
three hundred a year might be made to do : — say 
five or six pounds a week, with benefits." 

Leslie laughed : 

" I will not stop you yet — and the characters ?" 

" Oh, first, of course." 

" All of which you are prepared for ? you have 
studied the round of them ? " 

" Why, no." 

" My dear friend, I won't trifle with you any 
longer. You say neither more nor less than almost 
every novice I have met with : why should you 
think that the stage is to be followed successfully 
without an apprenticeship, any more than any 
other calling ? " 
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"Why, it appears to me, that if one reads 
sensibly, and acts naturally, there is no more to 
be done : education and nature must be the 
materials." 

" Ay, so they are for a painter ; but he must 
learn to use the lines he sees — to draw them plainly 
and unerringly ; he must be instructed, and he 
must work patiently, before he can even use his 
colours. Enthusiasm — genius, if you choose, will 
shorten your path — or, rather, carry you more 
rapidly over the ground — but that ground must 
be traversed. Now, what use do you think 
they could make of you in a first-rate country 
theatre ? " 

" Give me the principal parts, and let me act 
them." 

"Wait for your acquirement of them, when 
there are persons ready prepared with eighty or a 
hundred characters, so as to be available to them 
at a day's notice ? " 

"Ay, but let them play, then, what I am not 
ready with." 

" Allow you to pick and choose, over the head 
of an established favourite ? — for there are favour- 
ites in the country, quite as decided as any before 
the London audiences." 

" Well, make room for us both, give and take 
— I should not mind, for instance, playing 
Iago." 
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" And so let the manager pay you for allowing 
you to learn your art ? " 

"Why, if I drew " 

" If you did, I am sorry to say you would he an 
exception, just at present, to an universal rule. 
But draw you would not; on the contrary, it 
would be a stretch of favour for the manager to 
put up two or three plays for you to perform such 
characters as you might choose for first appear- 
ances: it would probably interfere with his 
attractive arrangement, — he could only afford to 
do it when he felt quite certain the house must be 
so middling that nothing could make a difference." 

" Psha, Leslie ! you *re determined to dis- 
courage me in this way, — it cannot be so bad as 
all that." 

"Upon my honour, I tell you the truth: all 

« 

young aspirants think there is a scarcity of people 
in the same predicament : — you will see. I '11 be 
frank with you at once : I never knew an actor 
whose probation did not cost him something hand- 
some, one way or other." 

" Why, many of them haven't had a penny to 
begin with." 

" No, they Ve paid in meal or in malt, though : 
if they haven't had money to buy it off, a little 
preliminary starvation, and a few inconveniences 
of that sort, have been indispensable — that is, of 
folks who choose to begin at the top of the tree : 
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if they have fought their way from the delivering 
of messages, perhaps they have got on with more 
comfort" 

" But I should not like to play little parts 5 
there would be no excitement — no pleasure." 

" Just what I anticipated : well, if you are very 
lucky, and can keep yourself for half-a-year or so, 
till you are ' tough perfect/ as we call it, in some 
of the leading characters, you may then, perhaps, 
be able t o get a pound, or five-and-twenty shillings 
a week, by playing them." 

" A pound or five-and-twenty shillings a week ! 
— Oh, but I suppose benefits " 

" By some of which you will lose, and by some 
of which you may get two or three pounds " 
My dear Leslie, that 's impossible ! " 
It is true; you'll be very well off, compara- 
tively, when you reach that point." * 

"Well off! why they travel: what do they 
allow for expenses ? " 

" Nothing ; one company travels seven or eight 
hundred miles a-year upon that system." 

"How?" 

11 Oh, walk, generally." 

"I suppose so." Eustace reflected; there was 
a long pause. 

" Come, don't muse, for I have no intention of 
really discouraging you. I '11 tell you, for your 
comfort, that when I have earned as much as five- 
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and-twenty or thirty shillings a week, I have been 
as independent — as happy, as to money matters, as 
I ever was in my life." 

" I really do not understand you : how is any 
one to be independent upon such a sum, — 
happy ? " 

" Merely because he 's as rich, if not richer, 
than any one else in his society. If he has only 
that to expend, no one expects him to expend 
more ; he casts aside everything conventional, — he 
need not forego even a comfort ; the claims upon 
you come down to your means. You shall often 
find, for instance, a cheerful, clean, snug apart- 
ment, with fire, candle, and assiduous attendance, 
for five shillings a week ; that is what I paid, I 
remember, in Lincoln." 

" Well, that a little explains the matter, to be 
sure : but how it could be worth the while of your 
landlord?" 

" It was, or I should not have had the apart- 
ment: they did not know me from Adam, but 
you '11 find that some of the good folk reverence 
the players ; and, adding the bearing of a gentle- 
man to the calling, you may secure any quantity of 
respect you can reasonably desire." 

" It is very curious," said Eustace. 

"You will find it all to be fact; and, when 
once fairly in it, a delightful life it is! " Leslie's 
eyes kindled with enthusiasm, and he went on : 
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" Your audience easily pleased, yourself so much 
at your ease that you attempt whatever you con- 
ceive — acting, perhaps, three times a week — 
walking, in the finer evenings, the other three or 
four ; surrounded by companions, all of whom are 
characters, and who claim no association with you 
out of the theatre but such as you yourself seek 
— all full of anecdote and whimsical expedient, so 
that there is often a pleasanter drama behind the 
scenes, than before them. Ah ! in a respectable 
little country company, one may pass some of 
those very few days that it would be neither sin, 
shame, nor folly, to wish to live again." 

" You began by dissuading me altogether, and 
now you 're picturing me an earthly paradise, at 
the very small charge of five-and-twenty shillings 
a week." 

" You 're right ! but then, you 've a great deal 
to do to come up to this — the undisputed lead of 
a circuit : besides, is one to begin by paying you 
a compliment you evidently don't pay yourself, — 
expect you will see that you can be very rich, 
when everybody would say you were very poor? 
And, then I don't say that all is to be painted in 
rose-colour ; there are petty tyrants and rivals, as 
well as great ones, but the general tone is that of 
frankness and forbearance towards everything really 
entitled to respect. It will do you a world of 
good, too, — teach you more of the reality of life 
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in a month! than anything else would in ten years. 
You walk through the land; it is hard if you don't 
learn something of the wants, interests, and feel- 
ings, of those who dwell in it — that does not make 
your head or your heart the worse : for yourself, 
you see how very little you can do with, and how 
very little difference it makes to do with a little — 
that does not make your means the worse : you 
learn to estimate everything you get as a real 
enjoyment, — your homely meal has the zest of a 
feast ; — by Jove, you're not the less happy!" 

Fortunately for us, cheerful enthusiasm is full 
as infectious as any other sentiment. Eustace 
did not reiterate his " five-and-twenty shillings 
a week !" Partly by Leslie's enjoyment of his 
recollections, partly by his implicit trust in his 
veracity, Eustace conquered, in a great degree, 
his own unbelief, and was rather amused at the 
oddity of his own dreams. But the point was, 
how to realize them. 

" Ah ! " said Leslie, with a sigh, as Eustace 
brought him back to this consideration ; " I wish 
you could be so placed at once ! But come, you 
must husband what you have, it may last you out, 
without any great degree of privation ; but you 
must be careful— you '11 soon learn the value of 
every penny." 

Before they proceeded much further, therefore, 
it was settled that Eustace should leave his hotel. 
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and take a small lodging near Leslie, until & 
situation could be procured ; — they further agreed 
that a part of Eustace's stock must be laid out 
with the best possible discretion in the purchase 
of dresses and what are technically termed "pro 
perties ; " and that an agent should be duly fee'd 
to apprise him of some situation, where, in con- 
sideration of his haying a good wardrobe, and 
being young and well-looking, he should be 
allowed to repeat such parts of principal charac- 
ters as he might happen to recollect, at such a 
remuneration as the success of the general scheme 
might afford. In fact, if he could meet with 
nothing more decidedly lucrative, he was to aim 
at the appointment of leading actor to that most 
hopeless of theatrical associations, called a sharing 
company. 
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CHA.PTER XII. 

" Let us make an honourable retreat, if not with bag and 

baggage, jet with §crip and scrippage," 

M You Like It 

Eustace astonished the people at the hotel by 
again paying what he had to discharge. He left 
directions for his servants to call at Leslie's — said 
that his luggage would be sent for, as he and the 
actor had 'agreed — and walked out of his hotel, 
never again to enter it. Leslie undertook all that 
he could, to spare both his feelings and his time. 
His carriage was sent to a commission warehouse^ 
his horses were consigned to Tattersall's, that no 
further expenses might be incurred. Mr. Plain- 
way, the lawyer, was the first person they visited. 
This, though a perfectly well-meant, was by no 
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means a judicious choice of Leslie's. Mr. Plain way 
was a gentleman in small practice in the City— pro- 
verbially honest, we have said he was ; it was his 
boast, that he had kept more causes out of Court, 
than many men had taken into it. Again, he had 
no knowledge of any world but that of the law- 
courts and his own City connexion; so that when 
Eustace gave him directions to dispose of his 
large property, and handed to him the list of debts 
to be paid with it, he only hoped, as Leslie had said 
of him, to save a few bricks out of the ruin- — he 
never thought of propping the building altogether. 
Had he been aware of the characters of those to 
whom the debts were due, and made reasonable 
inquiry into the transactions, in all probability, 
even his placable nature would have perceived the 
justice of some investigation previous to settle- 
ment. 

"Thus ends this volume of my life," said 
Eustace, as they left the office. 

"You will begin your next with a singular 
page," replied Leslie. " We will call upon the 
theatrical agent: hitherto, you have seen the 
higher part of the profession, as we call it ; now 
the chances are, that you have a tolerable speci- 
men of its other end." 

At a public-house not far from the "great 
houses," as the actors term the patent theatres, 
the disposer of all the minor theatrical patronage 
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held his court. All the livings under a certain 
sum, that is, all the livings which were no livings 
at all, were in his absolute gift ; and this Lord 
Chancellor of the dramatic art had influence even 
in disposal of better things. Yet, for an actor of 
Leslie's standing to pass the threshold of the Goat 
and Mustard-pot was rather an event — a little 
like a sergeant at law taking his sixpenn'orth of 
buttock and flank at an eating-house in the pur- 
lieus of Westminster hall : — it would not do to 
be seen. Even the frequenters of the Goat and 
Mustard-pot would rather have resented the intru- 
sion than have been proud of the honour, as they 
once nearly broke the head of a great, but eccentric, 
tragedian for profaning the mystery of their orgies. 
At this time, a good coat, or a decent hat, were 
voted unbearable in the back parlour ; and many a 
wight who has gone thither in apparel uncongenial 
to the general taste and practice, has, before his 
departure, been much better qualified to return 
among his brethren : but these were in days which 
have not, I fear, left their legitimate progeny ; 
all looks as orderly now at the Goat and Mustard- 
pot, as if a new Poor-Law Commissioner had been 
elected " member for Lushington," according to the 
ancient ceremonies of that community — but there 
was no absolute necessity to incur initiation into 
these penetralia. 

Eustace and Leslie, winding, with caution not 
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misplaced, up a stair in one corner, guiltless of a 
single ray of light, being closed by doors at the 
top and bottom, ascended to the office It was 
past one o'clock, and Mr. Hobbs was holding his 
levee. He was seated at a table, and before him 
stood a rummer, containing a fluid of the colour 
and transparency of water, to which, ever and 
anon, he applied both hands, and so brought that 
simple beverage, for such I trust it was, to his 
mouth, as if to indicate to the candidates around 
him that such must be their unexpensive and un- 
inebriating luxury in the career they were com- 
mencing. As soon as it was empty, some mem- 
ber of his court was pretty sure to have it filled 
again for him, though at a cost for pure element * 
which one would hardly have anticipated in so 
unostentatious a place ; the charge being, as there 
phrased, " a tanner." On this table were placed 
books, and files of letters ; on the walls, hung odd 
theatrical articles for disposal, a pair of russet ' 
boots, a sword, perchance, or a worn-out tinselled 
jacket, which, if of a light colour, was coveted by 
the aspirants to " the Romeos," and, if dark, was 
the ambition of "the sucking Richards." On 
eight or ten chairs, were seated as many ladies and 
gentlemen, patiently or impatiently awaiting their 
turn of audience. If a new-comer of any conse- 
quence arrived, he immediately walked up to Mr. 
Hobbs, and perhaps was admitted to the honours 
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of a private conference — that is, Mr. Hobbs took 
him outside the door, and there they stood, in the 
dark, on the landing-place of the stairs, to con- 
fabulate. 

This privilege of the entree outwards, incon- 
venient as the distinction must have been from the 
passing and repassing blindfolded up and down 
the stairs, while the landing-place was by no 
means more than enough for two— this privilege 
of being closeted in the passage, was the object of 
much envy to the occupants of the room. They 
knew fhat it required the absolute, bond fide pay- 
ment of seven-and-sixpence as an entrance fee to 
be thus selected, with a pretty sure trust in the 
pound " that shall be hereafter," covenanted to be 
paid when the situation should be procured. 

Various were those seated. On the entrance of 
Eustace and Leslie, Mr. Hobbs was giving an 
account of some of them to a personage opposite 
to him, no less a being than a manager — a manager 
who paid salaries, went as high as fifteen shillings 
a week for anything really useful. As the con- 
versation was not in a very under tone, our two 
friends were at perfect liberty to overhear it. 
Poor old Hobbs, though he liked his fee — as who 
does not, that lives by his fees — was not hard- 
hearted; especially when a few glasses of the 
cooling beverage he most delighted in, had 
allayed any animosity which the ingratitude of 
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mankind — that forgetfulness of debts, sometimes 
attributed to the histrionic band — and other sins 
of that description, might have given birth to. He 
was really endeavouring, among five or six whom 
he expected to pay him, to thrust in one or two 
who promised to pay him when they could — which 
he pretty well knew would never be. 

" Well, sir," said the manager, " I *U take Mrs. 
Limpington at fourteen — fourteen shillings a 
week and benefits, sir — no bad thing for her as 
times go, and sixpence a night for the two chil- 
dren when they are wanted ; she to find wardrobe 
for them: we don't keep a child's wardrobe — might 
load twenty waggons instead of one, if we were to 
carry everything about with us, you know." 

" Certainly, certainly." 

" We may as well mention it at once then," said 
the manager. 

" Leave that to me if you please — I perfectly 
understand : put down fourteen* Now you see 
that gentleman in the corner ? " 

" In the black, buttoned up — without a shirt- 
collar ? " 

" Yes." (The party indicated bore somewhat the 
resemblance of a half-starved methodist preacher.) 

" Admirable in the light comedy. Elliston had 
him at Drury — wouldn't do anything for him : you 
managers ! you can't bear to be interfered with." 
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"Why, I do play a Ktde of the fight eomedr 
myself sometimes — the Charles Smfreo, far in- 
stance^ replied the manager, who was a man not 
much more than five feet high, Tery broad, though 
not pur*y, with a profusion of black hair stream- 
ing down into his neck, and an air that would 
hare required a little tasteful pruning before he 
could have been admitted into the swell mob. 

"Ah! I 'm afraid he *s particular as to business," 
said the agent, " it would break his heart to take 
Charles Surface from him," 

" Why, there v s Sir Benjamin Backbite, in the 
same piece, you know." 

"I'll ask him," rejoined Hobbs, "though I 
don't think be 11 stand it : to be sure, be has been 
out of situation these ten weeks, and I 've got him 
trust here for bread and cheese, and a bed every 
night, else I don't know what he could have done, 
but I don't think he '11 play Sir Benjamin Back- 
bite; however, we can but try." 

Hobbs rose and hobbled up to the spectre in the 
corner. The manager called him back. 

He looks like an actor," said the manager, 

nothing of the novice about him." 

" A treasure in a theatre ! " said the agent. 

11 Well — 1 don't mind for once — I '11 go a little 
beyond my mark, though these are not times to 
do that," and he twirled an enormous bunch of 
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seals, that his poverty might not be taken for 
granted. " We hardly get bread and cheese in 
the provinces." 

"Come, come," said the agent, with the ex- 
pected sly look, "we all know what the Tooting 
circuit is." 

"Well, I '11 come up to sixteen — sixteen ; and 
I 'm no further than Wandsworth now, no tra- 
velling expenses, a gentleman claps his wardrobe 
at the end of his stick, and there he is." 

" I '11 say all that I can," said Hobbs, and he 
again approached the corner: the eyes of the 
light comedian brightened as he again approached 
him ; he followed with alacrity to the offered con- 
ference behind the door. Our fiiends only heard 
the end of it. " Consider, Mr. Grimley — sixteen." 

" I feel obliged, personally honoured," replied 
Grimley, in a sepulchral bass. "I assure Mr. 
Riggs that such a departure from his usual scale 
in my behalf is an event which I shall treasure 
among the brightest of my professional retrospec- 
tions," This he said loud enough to be heard by 
the manager, upon whom it was by no means 
lost, for he bowed with the proud politeness of 
one who has it in his power to do honour to merit. 
" I dare say that, if I were in his place, I should 
like the choice of parts ; and in consideration of 
his exceeding even his usual liberality, I would 
bend a little — I would give up my favourite part, 
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though I should do it with a sigh — but not Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, while there is a Charles Sur- 
face in the piece. If it were understood that I 
could be left out " 

" Pray introduce me/ 9 said the manager. 

" Mr. Riggs, Mr. Grimley, — Mr. Grimley, Mr. 
Riggs ; two gentlemen who only need to know, to 
esteem each other/' said the agent. 

" I should be most happy to meet your wishes, 
sir/' said Riggs, "in every way consistent with the 
interests of my establishment. I trust I have a 
proper veneration for talent, whenever I meet with 
it, and, as I was saying to Mr. Hobbs, you bear 
the stamp of genius about you : no compliment, 
I assure you." Grimley sucked up his breath, 
shrugged his shoulders, and bowed lower than 
before. "But you see, sir — imperious circum- 
stances — we cannot afford more than six gentlemen, 
myself included, and three ladies ; and it is 
difficult, sir, very difficult, to cast the School for 
Scandal respectably, to play it as it ought to be 
played in Tooting, even with our full force. Now, 
as I must be in it, why, as a manager, you know, I 
have not time to study fresh parts, or else, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite — well, it is ail matter of 
opinion, I have known gentlemen prefer it — and 
then, to own the truth, I am rather a favourite in 
Charles." 

" And so, of course, it is bespoke to the fullest 
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houses of the season," replied Grimley, "sure to 
be done in the town, and I playing an inferior 
part out of my line. Then, one's reputation ; bills 
travel, you know, my dear sir." 

" Oh, I could even leave your name out of ti^e 
bills — put in Mr. James, Jones, Smith, anything. 
I 'm sure, to oblige any gentleman, I 'd leave his 
name out for a part he thought beneath him." 

Grimley smiled : " I 'm really much obliged, 
exceedingly flattered, but Charles Surface, my 
dear sir, is my pet part, it would break my heart 
to see anybody else go on for it — I 'm sorry, very 
sorry ; anything but that " 

" I Nre advanced a shilling a week on that very 
account," 

" Very liberal, very liberal, but Charles Surface." 

" Well, perhaps you '11 think of it." 

The actor smiled, and withdrew once more to 
his corner. 

" I knew he wouldn't," said Hobbs, as Riggs 
returned to the table. 

During this time the agent had apologized to 
Leslie, for being obliged so long to neglect him. 
His eye glistened as he received the three half- 
crowns from Eustace, which were to pay his first 
turnpike on the road to fame. He " booked " him 
instantly, taking his address, at the same time 
saying how happy he should be to see him when- 
ever he could call in; put down his "line of 
business;" as the first tragedy and even escorted 
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the two friends, very punctiliously, to the door ou 
the staircase. 

" Surely, all this is very absurd !" said Eustace 
to Leslie, as they walked away ; " that poor fellow 
to think of playing Charles Surface; and even 
insist upon it rather than get a dinner — for, I 
suppose, upon jour scale of economics, a dinner 
even he would have had ?" 

" Yes," said Leslie ; "but you forget that you 
are just as vain as he ; you prefer playing Hamlet 
for nothiug, to getting something for playing 
Rosencrantz." 

" Ay, but then my hopes, my ambition ! M 

" And do you not perceive that he has hopes 
and ambition ? Fortunately for him, poor fellow, 
after all ; what else should sweeten his precarious 
sixteen shillings a week? We must not blame 
the poor fellow's vanity, though we smile at it/' 

" What an assemblage ! and what a place ! M 
continued Eustace. 

"You have seen us now very nearly at the 
worst — the lowest actors, out of situations ; if this 
disgusts you, stop — for you cannot expect your 
disgust to end here." 

They were standing at the corner where those 
two noble structures, which, intended for the 
temples, have become the tombs of the drama, 
are visible, and they changed the answer which 
Eustace was almost prepared to give. 
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" You told me of all this before ; surely, I can 
do as you have done ? " 

" Then we must go on to the next point : — 
look out for a wardrobe." 

" That will be an expensive affair," said Eustace, 
with an embarrassed smile. 

" We must keep within as reasonable bounds 
as possible/ 1 replied his companion; 

" I suppose they will provide me, in some degree, 
in the theatres." 

"I would not have you rely upon that; you 
will scarcely find a dress, worn in the best country 
theatres, that is not as well known to the audience 
as the proscenium ; and, in those you will pro- 
bably visit first, it will be well if you are not 
ashamed of the rags upon the backs of others — 
you would never venture them upon your own." 

" But, if I am to have dresses made for Richard, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, Romeo, Shylock, Sir 
Edward Mortimer, Virginius, and all the other 
parts I suppose I must play " 

" It would cost you a great deal more money 
than you have to pay for them! No, no — we 
have an excellent theatrical proverb, with which 
you will 4 be well acquainted by most extended 
application, before you leave the country, ' If you 
can't snow white, you must snow brown,' evidently 
the invention of some ingenious manager, whose 
stock of white paper was exhausted before he 
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could get a snow-storm completed. We must 
get, as cheaply as we can, a black dress, which may 
serve you for Hamlet, second dress of Romeo, 
Sir Edward Mortimer, the Stranger, and, in 
fact, everything melancholy and misanthropic ; a 
RicU's dressf or something near it, whil ^11 
serve you for that and Macbeth, and the Duke of 
Aranza, and everything royal and ducal ; a Romeo's 
dress, which may serve you for all the lovers, and 
light-comedy heroes, from Benedict to Lord 
Hastings." 

" Ay, but 1 don't mean to play light comedy." 
" You '11 play anything : the first tragedian in 
a small company plays the best part, whatever it 
is ; he claims Job Thornberry and young Norval, 
Rolla, and Dr. CantwelL" 

" Dr. Cantwell ! I should never be able——" 
" Oh yes, you will — the manager will persuade 
you — you 'U do it — the audience will applaud 
just when they ought to pelt you ; and, in six 
months, you '11 not be so sure of anything as the 
universality of your own genius, or be so puzzled 
upon any question as to know which of your 
great parts you play best. — But let us go on with 
our business: you must have a Roman skirt, and 
armour — not that they do any Roman pieces in 
the small companies, but for Rolla, and everything 
of that sort ; a plaid scarf, for Macbeth, with any 
other dress you like best ; a Turkish jacket and 
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trousers, for Othello — Greek will do if you can 
get one cheaper ; a pair or two of white panta- 
loons, and a pair of Tusset boots — and there you 
are, set up for everything." 

" I have seen them wear flesh-coloured legs, 
and silk stockings of all sorts." 

" Russet boots, and pantaloons, go for every 
nation and time, in the country." 

" Humph ! and a sword for each dress." 

" One sword." 

" One ! of what sort ? " 

" Any sort — so as it is a sword. — Stop, I for- 
got, you '11 want what we call a plain tunic, for 
disguises ; one black velvet cap, and a few black 
and white feathers — a star, if one is to be got 
reasonable — and you '11 do very well." 

" Even these things, in the present state of my 
purse " 

u Oh, we won't be extravagant." 

They reached the door of a dealer in Hemming's 
Row. Leslie was known to this personage, and 
he cheerfully unfolded his stores ; many were the 
shades of departed glories that passed before 
them. Robes that had graced the backs of Kem- 
ble and Kean, relics which the theatrical quidnunc 
might reverence, were thrown " in most admired 
disorder " amongst the tinsel of pantomime ; the 
shop was impartial as the grave. Many and 
many a tolerably appropriate vestment did Eus- 
tace endeavour to select — he was stopped by 
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Leslie. To be appropriate, was, the actor knew, 
to be ruined : he carefully selected whatever could 
" play most parts," not anything peculiarly fit for 
any particular one ; and, after two hours, Eustace 
found himself master of six dresses, and the para- 
phernalia thereunto, applicable and inapplicable, 
for about nineteen pounds. He had even, in his 
lot, secured some pantaloons with feet to them, 
and red slippers to complete them, so that the 
eternal russet boots should not be so immediately 
in the dramatic vision of whatever community he 
might honour with his efforts. Two or three 
pounds more, picked up what could not be met 
with at the broker's. Leslie declared that the 
wardrobe was ample, and our hero looked with 
humorous complacency upon his stock in trade. 

It was well for Eustace that his school simplicity 
was yet the reality of his life ; the other had been 
but a luxurious dream. But even that unindulgent 
method of living, possessed comforts far beyond 
those he was likely, for a long time, to win for 
himself. His best friend was occupation : Leslie 
had indicated to him the characters in which it 
was most needful for him to be ready, and he 
applied himself to the study unremittingly. 

Thus, a fortnight was earnestly and frugally 
spent, with no interruption, even of feeling, save 
one. A costly present of lace collars, ruffles, 
and stage jewellery, was left, anonymously, at his 
lodgings, and both he and Leslie were of opinion 
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that it must have been sent by Cora; she had 
heard of his misfortunes, even with emotion — had 
made every inquiry of Leslie that was permissible 
to one who was bound by certain forms of decency, 
though she had so little reason to care about con- 
structions or consequences. The arrangement was 
that of a female hand, the selection was that of a 
professional judgment — all was, at once, tasteful 
and useful. Eustace could not go to the theatre to 
tax her with it — the might encounter those whom 
lie was least desirous to meet — else, perhaps, he 
would have braved that keenest of mortifications — 
the visiting in adversity the scenes of more prosper- 
ous times. He begged of Leslie to discover if 
possible, but a hint at inquiry through this 
channel put Cora upon her guard. 

Had Eustace himself been the questioner, she 
would have hoped that her attention had won an 
interest in his heart ; that any other should attempt 
to sift the circumstance, betokened a return of the 
present ; she therefore laughed at the folly of the 
donor with so natural an air, that Leslie, whose 
forte was not a very quick insight into female 
wiles, suffered himself to be deceived, and Cora 
managed to have the satisfaction of knowing that 
her offering was retained, and that the work of 
her hands, and the selection of her taste, would 
adorn the only being who had ever opened to her 
the mystery of her own heart. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

" Some villain, — 

Ay, and singular in his art, has done yon both 

This cursed villany." 

CymbeKne. 

Eustace was not so much struck with the 
attractions of the Goat and Mustard-pot! as to 
become an assiduous attendant on the levees of 
Mr. Hobos. Twice in the fortnight, he had 
taken the advantage of the streets being but 
thinly peopled, to make a dart into the work- 
house nursery of the Muses; and twice had he 
been received by Mr. Hobbs himself, with a dis- 
tinction which, joined to his dress and air, made 
the other expectants curse him as " some infernal 
amateur " that came to snatch the bread out of 
the mouths of the regular members of the pro- 
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fession : for, besides their dislike to interlopers, 
the lower class of actors, like perhaps the lower 
class of every other trade, have an extra antipathy 
to the intrusion of a gentleman. 

At the latter of these interviews, the agent gave 
Eustace hopes of being enabled to conclude a 
negociation on his behalf; and, after a few more 
posts, he was summoned by a missive written on 
a quarter of a sheet of foolscap, telling him that 
there was " the very thing to suit him." Again, 
therefore, Eustace repaired to the office. 

" I am going," said Mr. Hobbs, after prelim- 
inary greetings, " to send you to Long Buckby, 
as a star ! " 

Eustace made one stare answer the purpose of 
two surprises: first, he had no idea where Long 
Buckby could be, and next, he had no conception 
how he could have instantly taken such rank in 
his profession. 

" You will have the opportunity of seeing how 
you like it; — play a fortnight for half a clear 
benefit ; any established actor would be glad to do 
the same thing: the company has just closed at 
Weedon, — made a very good season, they say, 
but got quarrelling, — always the case when 
people are too prosperous, — so now the manager 
wants something striking, to replace his leading 



man." 



a 



Really," said Eustace, " how I shall be able 
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to answer his expectations, as a star, is rather 
an uneasy consideration to start with." 

" Not at all ; announce you ' from London/ 
which you are : — Mr. Barry, from London, in ' Sir 
Edward Mortimer,' — nothing could be better. 
I '11 answer for it you '11 suit, — just the figure and 
face, and a good voice. You can't fail, I should 
think, so you '11 start to-morrow morning, — here 's 
my letter to him, — that will be a memorandum 
for your engagement ; you *11 shew it to the 
manager, and keep it yourself — everything will 
be right, depend on it." He handed the letter : — 

" Sir, — I send you Mr. Barry, for your first 
tragedy, to play as a star, one fortnight, for a half 
clear benefit. Your other commissions as soon as 
possible. Wishing you every success. 

"Yours, &c. 

" D. Hobbs." 
" To Mr. Dibbin*, Lory Buckby, near Daventry" 



Eustace finished the perusal. Hobbs thought 
it time to finish the business. 

" My fee on procuring the situation, sir, is one 
pound." 

Eustace handed to him the money. 

" I wish you every success, sir, in the profession ; 
no doubt we shall see you over the way some of 
these days, or at the other house." 
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Eustace put the valuable document into his 
pocket-book, and, having nothing more to observe, 
withdrew. 

Leslie smiled when he saw it : "I must keep 
that fellow on the look-out for something better 
for jou. I don't think much of this ; but, as you 
have accepted it, try your luck. If the company 
are living at all, you can't be very much out of 
pocket by your fortnight ; only, spend as little as 
you can." 

"I suppose the theatre must hold twenty or 
thirty pounds, and if I am to act upon your scheme, 
half of that ought to answer my purpose." 

" Yes, but do not make that calculation. You 
must begin, however : spend as little as you can." 

" I am off to-morrow; everything has been ready 
packed some days." 

" Well, then, you '11 give the evening to me, 
and we '11 drink success to your new career : don't 
let your spirits flag under it," continued Leslie, 
remembering what he himself combated in his 
early trials, "it will be something to laugh at 
by-and-bye." 

Eustace booked his place, settled what little 
he had to pay at his lodgings, counted his money, 
and found himself still master of more than thirty 
pounds. He then determined to give the rest of 
his time undividedly to friendship, and to antici- 
pations as joyous as he could conjure up* 

VOL. II. N 
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Leslie knew how much his old schoolfellow must 
find out for himself — he only bade him, when 
he was really in a scrape, to let him know — keep 
him always in possession of his address, that he 
might be able to communicate any good intelli- 
gence from London, either in the shape of a 
better situation or other advantage ; and then their 
conversation turned to some intelligence which 
Leslie had gathered in the course of the day, and 
which he thought it as well to communicate to 
Eustace before his departure. 

"I believe," observed the actor, "that you have 
not seen the newspapers lately ? " 

*' No, I did not wish to take so much time from 
my new studies." 

ts And yet, within these three or four days, they 
have contained intelligence of more friends of 
yours than one." 

" Indeed ! I did not know that I had more than 
one, Leslie." 

" Well, in the catalogue, they go for friends," 

" And which, of the precious catalogue ? " 

" I '11 begin according to dates. Let me see — 
ay, it was three or four days ago that I read a para- 
graph headed, ' Elopement in the City.' It then 
went on to state, that the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant had eloped with a nobleman well known 
in the circles of play, and the only objection to 
whom had been, that his fortune was supposed to 
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be impaired by that circumstance ; it then went 
on to state, that recent occurrences had repaired 
it : the account, I think, in one paper, was a legacy ; 
in another it was put more ill-naturedly, for that 
plainly said that his lordship had passed from a 
pluckee to a plucker ; however, each concluded 
with presuming that all matters would soon be 
amicably arranged." 

" Sharpington and Julia Clements ! " exclaimed 
Eustace, somewhat with the air of a gentleman 
awakened from a dream. 

" You could not expect this, I presume ? " 

"Not I, indeed, though a thousand circum- 
stances seem to make it probable." 

"You bear it well, at all events," said Leslie, 
encouragingly. 

" I am ashamed to say that I do : I ought never 
to have thought of marrying with any one whom 
it would cost me so little to yield ; and yet, I am 
sorry for the poor girl." 

"And what think you of the story of the 
legacy ? " 

" I really cannot tell: you know, the amount of 
his claims upon me is but small : what I have lost 
to him altogether has been inconsiderable; he 
may have been more fortunate with others : yet, 
our evenings were generally passed together, and 
what he picked up at Hackney could not make 
that difference." 

n 2 
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" If he had no share in what others won from 
you?" suggested Leslie. 

Eustace pondered for some time : 

"It is of little use for me to torture myself 
with suspicions/' he said at last, " I can have no 
proof. But, are you quite sure that this para- 
graph relates to them? It is perhaps only my 
own conjecture: there may be more noblemen 
than one, whose fortunes have been injured by 
play ; and there may be more city spinsters than 
Julia, that would elope for the sake of a coronet" 

" I went as far as Broad Street, where I have 
an acquaintance, to inquire, but I might have 
saved myself the trouble ; it was the talk of the 
green-room all night. I never heard Cora say a 
spiteful thing before — indeed it was hard to avoid 
it." 

" At my expense, I presume ? " 

" No, she only declared that prudes were made 
of the same flesh and blood as other women, and 
that men were apt to make virtue a strange matter 
of accident ; and then she gave Miss Clements the 
benefit of a little vituperation, asking what would 
have been said of the actress who had behaved so 
heartlessly ? But what think you of your friend 
Sharpington in the affair ? " 

"Teike whatever triumph you please, and I will 
fairly consent to march as the conquered party : 
he appears to me to be a perfectly accomplished 
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person in his way, — it is waste of words to abuse 
him." 

" It is ; and I did not mean to remind you of 
any suggestions of my own: if hie had been 
honest, I should have been to blame. But I have 
something more to tell you, or will you read it 
yourself ? The paper lies here — to-day's." 

Eustace offered to take it up ; Leslie, for an 
instant, withheld it. 

" I do not know whether it is quite fair to 
bring all your mistresses upon you at once, in this 
way; this perhaps, after all, may be now of as 
little moment to you as the other." 

But Eustace took the paper, and, reading the 
article which Leslie pointed out, he grew pale* 
He sate for some time absorbed, while the work- 
ings of his closely-compressed lips betrayed an 
emotion which he struggled in vain to conquer. 
Leslie filled his friend's glass with wine, and he 
was not a little surprised at the violence with which 
Eustace almost dashed it from him, while he looked 
up with an air of mingled horror and defiance. 

" I beg your pardon," said he, aroused by the 
energy of his own action ; " you do not know — 
you cannot tell, — when you ofiered me that glass 
of wine, I expected to find Twistleton before me. 
There are men that seem the masters of our fates, 
— and things, perhaps mere names, that give them 
their control : twice has he presented this name to 
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me, and twice has wine been my refuge from the 
thoughts it conjured up, and twice have I met 
loss and the dishonour of folly, and, the last time, 
ruin." He laid his hand, as he arose, on Leslie's 
shoulder : " You must have been surprised at my 
loathing, my kind friend; it never could have been 
felt towards you," Leslie shook hands with him* 
" Twistleton must be a practised villain, or the 
devil himself has done s his work for him; it is 
strange, very strange — fatal ! " 

"I see that you do love Marian Marchmont 
still," said Leslie, after waiting a time to venture 
the observation*. Eustace did not look at him in 
reply. "At all events this paragraph cannot be 
put there to give you pain: you have been 
thinking of some vile manoeuvres of theirs ; and 
now I remember, you told me that Twistleton 
shewed you the advertisement of her marriage — 
which this contradicts — on the very night he won 
so much from you," 

" Yes, yes," said Eustace impatiently, rising, 
and pacing the room. 

" I intend," said Leslie, " only to urge you to 
do as you yourself have said you will endeavour 
to do, — forget that ; — think at once all that is vile 
of all of them, and you will not, probably, exceed 
the truth, or outrage ' one right of charity. I 
speak for the future. The paragraph denies the 
marriage : — 
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" ' We must protest, with no small portion of 
indignation, against the false statement which has 
heen palmed upon us, of the marriage of Mr. 
Slingsby with Miss Marchmont, which was in- 
serted in our paper of the 7th ult We wish that 
it were in our power to afford any means . of 
tracing this forgery to its source ; as it is, we can 
only express our reprobation of its author, and 
apologize for an unwilling error, to the parties 
whose names have been so unwarrantably used.' 

" You see, she is not yet married — never will be 
married, perhaps, to him." 

" You cannot penetrate my heart. — I ought 
not to be impatient with you for that, Leslie. 
Marian Marchmont is the only woman I ever 
loved,— if I can judge at all of this strange nature 
of ours, she is the only woman I ever shall love. 
I have felt this more and more, as my thoughts 
have been driven home. The few hours of 
existence I regret cannot return, are those we 
spent together at my own hall. — I am a fool ! " he 
exclaimed, for his emotions were really choking 
him. He paused, then went to the table, and this 
time he took a glass of wine from Leslie's hand : 
" I cannot shrink from the past now ; it was the 
thought of her utter loss, that, urged upon me, 
made me, for the moment, a reckless gamester; 
that, if any thought could do it, would have made 
me marry another. I had scarcely a hope, yet 
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sometimes it would come to me ; and in that I 
had motives for all that was prudent, just, and 
honourable. That fine thread was snapped before 
they could lead me to their purposes ; and now, 
when all is done, I find that it is I, myself, who 
have irrevocably broken it ! " 

They were silent for a time, and Eustace 
resumed, calmly : 

" When we commit follies, I find that we never, 
at first, can estimate the extent of their conse- 
quences; this is another bitter lessson. I could 
•tell myself that I am no worse off for that para- 
graph, but that answer will not do for my feelings : 
— yet where there is no remedy, nothing is left but 
to stifle them. I have been but a sorry companion 
— made a wretched evening of what was to have 
been a frank and jovial farewell." 

"It is my fault, Eustace; I ought to have fore- 
seen, and if I had told you to prepare " 

" There are some things that will not be pre- 
pared — the blow will fall its own way. Never 
mind, never mind," said he, and tried to smile ; 
" I have one good friend left in the world, and a 
trade to begin in it ; we must part yet as cheer- 
fully as we can." 

Eustace put all the restraint he could upon his 
thoughts, and the friends conversed a little longer; 
but his mind was not of the class speedily to 
assume indifference. In an hour, they shook 
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hands cordially, and parted, with the promise of 
constant correspondence, and with all that Leslie 
could prognosticate of eventual success, to cheer 
the young wanderer on the thorny path he had 
chosen to tread. 

Eustace's heart was full ; and the next morn- 
ing's sun found him awake. He soon prepared for 
setting out : a hackney-coach was at the door, the 
luggage which he thought proper to take with him 
was placed in it. Some few favourite articles, which 
he neither wished to dispose of, nor to be encum- 
bered with in his travels, having been consigned 
to the care of Leslie, he seated himself opposite 
to his wardrobe, was soon at the coach-office, and 
at six o'clock on a beautiful summer's morning, 
found himself on the box of the Daventry Coach, 
starting for his first adventure in the capacity of 
a player, 

Eustace had given directions for the payment 
of any outstanding claim that might have escaped 
his diligence, for which he had, in a commercial 
sense, received value ; and then, that the whole 
residue of his estate should go to the liquidation 
of his debts of honour : he felt, therefore, that no 
one had any right to insist upon communication 
with him, and he had taken every means to pre- 
vent the possibility of it. 

The news of his losses, and his consequent ruin, 
however, were a secret from no one. The respect- 

n3 
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able firm who had received from Mr, Marchmont the 
trust of managing Eustace's property, had, when 
they found the motives which occasioned its 
removal from themselves, considered it their duty 
to apprise one, whom they had always looked 
upon as Eustace's guardian, of the circumstance. 
At first, they were only piqued at the removal of 
the title-deeds from their custody; they did not 
condescend to ask an explanation, and expected, 
perhaps, soon to be informed of the result in the 
shape of instructions to peruse a marriage settle- 
ment : but when they found themselves entirely 
superseded in the management of the estate, and 
pleasures taken for the disposal of it, they lost no 
time in duly, though respectfully, conveying the 
intelligence to their old correspondent. The 
reduction of the establishment at Prendergast 
was, at the same time, announced by Mrs. Beech, 
in a moving epistle. 

It would be libelling human nature to suppose 
that Eustace's errors were not deeply and sincerely 
regretted by those who had been attached to him ; 
and he had taken especial care that gratuities, in 
some degree calculated to alleviate the disappoint- 
ments of those whom his downfall left without a 
home, should be instantly paid. His charitable 
allowances, also, he marked as debts of the most 
sacred character ; so that, in his own neighbour- 
hood, his memory was regarded as that of a 
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deceased benefactor ; and even those most usually 
addicted to scandal, mixed as much of sorrow as 
of blame in their animadversions on this moral 
suicide. 

To Marchmont, the intelligence came with 
the suddenness and terror of an earthquake, — 
crumbling, in one hopeless destruction, all that 
had cost him so many years of toil, of patience, 
and of thought, to rear. Yet his nature had 
been too long schooled to silent, uncomplaining 
endurance, to betray itself, though what he heard 
deepened all the sadness of the past, *and harassed 
him with terrors for the future. Marian could 
only observe that he was sadder, more reserved, 
more querulous : she had too long believed him to 
be the slave of his imagination, to seek for the 
solution in any real cause ; she therefore con- 
tented herself with increasing the zeal of her 
assiduities, at the same time that she avoided, 
more sedulously than ever, the appearance of 
intrusion. If she found his eye fixed upon her 
with mournful meaning, she only withdrew her 
own; and Marchmont could, without suspicion, 
keep from her all that might tell her of Eustace's 
fate, and recall an interest that he felt it necessary 
to subdue for ever. 

The consideration that he must not, by any 
unusual step, awaken her attention, alone pre- 
vented his immediate departure for London, to 
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trace Eustace and to secure him from want, and, 
if possible, from remorse. Marchmont's own self- 
reproach was severe. " I have spared myself, to 
destroy him ! " was the exclamation which many 
many times summed up his bitter reflections. 
" I should have had him near me ; I should have 
watched the growth of his mind — guarded against 
its weaknesses — led him step by step into the 
world ; not have given him the education of a 
recluse, and then left him at liberty to plunge 
unrestrained, unwatched, into its dissipations." 
And the oread of what might ensue from his 
neglect came before him in a thousand visions, 
haunting him with daydreams more unendurable 
than even the spectres of his feverish nights. 

He awaited, with intense anxiety, news from 
the confidential agent, whom he had authorized 
Eustace's solicitors to send to London, to propose 
to the youth some plan by which his hopes might 
be retrieved from the utter abandonment to which 
he had evidently yielded them. But he was un- 
fortunate in the selection of his ambassador. The 
person dispatched from the solicitor's office was 
an old clerk, full of the offended dignity of his 
firm for the loss of the stewardship. He made 
conscientious inquiries — anxious ones, indeed — as 
far as professional reputation was at stake, but 
they were instituted with a degree of rigour 
which made him regarded as an enemy. The waiter 
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at the hotel had orders to refer all such visitants 
to Leslie ; yet he chose to exercise also a sort of 
discretion of his own : he was too warm a partisan 
of Eustace's to suffer him to be annoyed with any 
unwelcome applications. He did not therefore, 
in this case, give even the customary reference : 
he merely said that Mr. Clairfait had settled every- 
thing there, and was gone, he believed, out of town ; 
that he would endeavour to make inquiries by 
the next day, intending rather to put Leslie on his 
guard, than to promote any meeting; and so 
liberal had Eustace been to him, that a proffer of 
a very tolerable douceur in case of success had no 
other effect upon him, than to confirm him in the 
idea that this was some one interested in hunting 
out Mr. Clairfait from anything but friendly 
motives. 

All these impressions he exaggerated to Leslie, 
who therefore desired him to refer the lawyer, in 
case of any unsettled account, to Mr. Plain way ; a 
reference which so exasperated the rival solicitor, 
that he thought it a great submission and sacrifice 
to his instructions, to send his compliments to his 
legal brother, and request Mr. Clairfait's address ; 
to which he received in reply a note as succinct as 
his own, to the effect that Mr. Plain way really did 
not know it — which Mr. Gutterton translated into 
a determination not to give it if he did ; so he 
d — d the said Mr. Plain way for a rascal, and, with 
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an equally just impression of the whole matter, 
sent hack word that it was impossible to discover 
Mr. Clairfait for the present ; and, having finished 
his other business, took his departure from the 
metropolis. 

Had Eustace really known the misery he was 
inflicting upon his early friend, he would have 
purchased its removal at any personal sacrifice ; 
yet it would have been to him the most fearful 
result of all his errors, to confess them to the man 
whose kindness they had so unworthily returned. 
Yet, if misrepresentation, distance, error, and 
silence, were so far his foes, he would have scarcely 
been the happier to know all that concerned him. 
It would probably have added to his sorrows to 
think that Marian, resigned, half contented as 
she was, in the performance of duties so con- 
stant and simple as to be almost monastic, not 
unfrequently reverted to Prendergast with a sigh, 
and dwelt upon him whom she still believed to be 
its owner with the sadness of friendship, even of 
love, parted for ever. Her father gave instruc- 
tions still to trace the fugitive, but they were 
inadequately, at least fruitlessly obeyed ; he was left 
the prey of a wretched indecision in a thousand 
plans, not one of which he could execute, lest he 
should disturb the peace of Marian. The calm- 
ness of her life was not interrupted, for she was 
unconscious. 
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Slingsby, with all his determination and all his 
art, had quite lost his familiar footing in the house, 
though he had by no means given up the plan, for 
the accomplishment of which he still patiently 
trusted to time, and the chapter of accidents. 
Business in a distant part of Ireland, where he 
possessed an estate, had, however, previous to 
Eustace's known losses, taken him from Derby- 
shire, and, it was not improbable, might engross 
him for a very considerable time longer. March- 
mont hoped that, before he could return, he might 
have intelligence to neutralize in some degree that 
which Slingsby would be sure to spread, or which 
he must form some new and unwelcome alliance 
with him to induce him to conceal. 

Another event was likely to put his plans in 
jeopardy — no less than the migration of Barnaby 
Jinks ; but, as he did not foresee, so he did not fear 
that. All we have at present to do with that worthy 
is to announce the death of Mrs. Jinks, from too 
copious a flow of spirits. She was " beloved and 
lamented," as such people generally are; but 
Barnaby, whose forethought in some respects was 
as remarkable as his improvidence in others, had 
already in his eye a successor to her titles — to 
whom, indeed, he had, in her lifetime, mentally 
given the reversion of his hand and heart ; and this 
was an attendant of Miss Marchmont's, with whom, 
he believed, his merry cheer had made some 
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way during her sojourn at Prendergast Hall, in all 
the second society of which establishment we have 
long ago shewn he was no unwelcome partaken 
At this present writing, however, Mrs. Jinks's 
memory is only undergoing its first course of 
customary grief. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" The use of things is all, and not the store; 

The sparrow, with his little plumage, flies, 

While the proud peacock, overcharged with pens, 

Is fain to sweep the ground with his grown train 

And load of feathers." 

Staple of News, 

After a ride in the open air, for the better 
part of a fine summer's day, Eustace found him- 
self in the very neat and pretty town of Daventry. 
Having first taken the refreshment which a toler- 
ably keen appetite required, in spite of any mental 
discourage to its exercise, he bethought himself 
of pursuing his course to the scene of his yet 
unborn honours. Upon his boxes, deposited in 
the ware-room of the Inn, was the address of 
" Mr, Barry, Theatre, Long Buckby, near Daven- 
try ;" and the consciousness of his public im- 
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portance, of the curiosity which he presumed 
must attach to his mission, made him diffident 
in his inquiry. 

He was right: the landlord and his attendants 
wore curious ; hut their interest was excited by a 
wonder how any one bound on such an errand 
should venture to order and consume such a repast 
as Eustace had caused to be placed before him. 
There is a something in the air of a gentleman, 
which made them serve it up with alacrity and 
propriety; though, had his presence been less pre- 
possessing, they certainly would have entertained 
the further question — as to the probability of 
being paid for it. 

" A theatre in Long Buckby ! " exclaimed the 
landlord. 

" A theatre in Long Buckby ! " echoed his wife. 
" Well ! " 

But it was necessary, embarrassed as he was by 
his new dignity as a public character, with the 
embryo glories of a John Kemble already in his 
imagination, that he should understand the means 
of his transit As he endeavoured to swallow a 
glass of execrable Port — the landlord considering 
honesty as well as good wine wasted upon actor- 
folk' — he began by asking, with countenance a 
little averted, what conveyance there might be to 
Long Buckby. 

" I think, sir, there 's a carrier goes once a 
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week," said the waiter, " but he puts up at the 
Blue Postes ; we never has no people of that sort 
here." 

But if I wish to go there, then ? " 
Really, I can't tell, sir," 

" What is the distance ? " 

" Oh, about five miles, sir." 

The waiter occupied himself with examining the 
spoons and the actor. Eustace considered, also : 
he had every desire to be economical, but he 
thought, as a star, it might be as well to make a 
fitting impression ; at least, to enter the town in a 
post-chaise, would, from such a distance, be a 
cheap ostentation. 

"You have post-chaises, I see, by the board?" 

" I '11 ask master, sir; " and, afraid of further 
committing himself, the waiter instantly dis- 
appeared. Mine host soon bustled in in person : 

" Very sorry, sir, all our cattle and people are 
out, and the road, indeed, hardly fit for a chaise ; 
suppose a chaise might get there in time, but a 
cruel carriage-way :— a very pleasant walk, across 
the fields." 

Our hero had no great objection to a five-mile 
walk on a beautiful evening ; and the landlord tell- 
ing him that he could find two men who would 
carry his luggage well enough — for, indeed, it was 
best not to trust to the carriers — he paid his bill, 
made the waiter stare at the gentlemanly way in 
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which he satisfied him for his attentions ; and forth, 
unappalledby any omen he might have drawn from 
the want of traffic to Long Buckby, he sallied, with 
his two sinewy attendants, who, by a method of 
their own, slung his baggage between them. He 
did not even remark how unfrequented the mea- 
dow path appeared to be ; but, refreshed by the 
air and feeling of the country, almost forgot 
enough of himself, his life, and his prospects, 
to enjoy his walk. 

It was deep twilight before they approached 
their destination. He had desired to be con- 
ducted to the " principal inn " of the place, to 
which the party addressed replied with a long 
meditative " ye — e — s, M and, in pursuance of that 
order, they found themselves upon a sort of village 
green, with a large tree in the centre, and many 
cottages around ; one building being slightly dis- 
tinguishable, in point of size, from the rest. 

" Is this the principal inn ? " 

"There bean't no other." 

Eustace thought much of the dramatic enthu- 
siasm of a people who would maintain a theatre in 
preference to a tavern ; he entered the court yard. 
As he approached a low door, between the kitchen 
and parlour of this principal and sole hostelry, he 
was recognised. A little blear-eyed personage, 
in a very shabby black coat much too large for 
him, with a hat possibly bestowed upon the same 
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principle of enlarged beneficence, stepped for- 
ward, and, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
accosted him. 

" Dear me, Mr. Barry, is it you ? I hadn't the 
honour of knowing your name before ; but you 
must remember me, sir, behind the scenes of 

Theatre : I used to do the principal 

baker in the pantomime — perhaps you don't know 
me out of my stage dress ? Knew you, sir, directly ; 
used to see you behind the scenes with Mr. Leslie. 
I hope Cora is well, sir." 

" Really, sir, I don't know," continued Eustace, 
drily ; and then addressing the landlady, who sate 
in a nook somewhat imitative of a bar, he asked if 
he could be shewn into a room. 

"Oh, to be sure," continued the pertinacious 
player, who had followed him up, " we are all 
here — you are an expected guest, sir — I trust, an 
honoured one. Mrs. Joskins, this is the celebrated 
Mr. Barry from London." 

" Oh, it is all settled," said Mrs. Joskins. 
" Mr. Dibbins, your master, has settled to give 
up his bed, so Mr. Barry can have a room to 
himself." 

Eustace looked a little aghast at this superla- 
tive promise of comfort, but Spratson again took 
up the air. 

" I '11 help up with your things. — Holloa, you 
chaps ! just lend a hand upstairs, my bumpkins, 
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into the bed-room ; " and so he superintended the 
stowage of the boxes* 

While Eustace paid his porters, his determined 
acquaintance stopped below ; and, as he descended 
the stairs from a comfortless-looking room, in 
which were two beds, with little other furniture, 
he heard the mysterious announcement, " He 's 
come;" and the query, "What sort of a joker is 
he ? " The sound of his footsteps prevented his 
hearing " what sort of a joker " he was considered. 

At the foot of the stairs stood the manager in 
person. Mr* Dibbins was a short man, with a 
countenance which, if ever trade was predestined 
by physiognomy, marked him out as a cobbler. 
He had little round black eyes, black lank hair, 
and a beard which, close shaven, would still have 
appeared grimy : Mr. Dibbins had not, however, 
tried that experiment. His blue frock coat, 
shaped in the extravagance of that cut which sent 
the waist almost up to the neck, was matched with 
a white dimity waistcoat coming down almost over 
his hips ; and the balance of long and short was 
again disturbed by a pair of soldiers' regimental 
trowsers, which probably had fitted some drummer 
boy. His frill, probably not often permitted to 
appear, made an ostentatious use of its liberty ; 
a large wadded white handkerchief wrapped his 
neck, and his shirt-collar emulated the rest of his 
linen in prodigality of display. 
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The Manager had been following what appeared 
to be the custom of the place ; he removed a pipe, 
half as long as himself, from his mouth ; shook 
Mr. Barry cordially by the hand, and trusted he 
was well after his journey. No stranger had ever 
greeted Eustace so warmly before ; and he thought 
it rather odd to find himself at once upon terms 
of so absolute familiarity with the figures before 
him, but he behaved as well as he could. The 
door of the parlour was thrown open: "An old 
friend of mine, my dear," said Spratson, an- 
nouncing Mr. Barry to a lady who sate upon a 
bench opposite the fire, which, though it was 
summer, was kept up for culinary purposes, and 
really seemed the most cheering feature in the 
picture. 

She was a small, vulgar-looking, though rather 
pretty woman, in black, who turned round and 
said, " Oh ! " coldly enough ; till, seeing that 
Eustace had some pretensions in point of appear- 
ance, she bestirred herself to give him. a share of 
the fire, if he should prefer it. But Eustace rather 
shrank from the proffered civility; yet it was 
another version of Scylla and Charybdis : in the 
only corner which offered a seat by way of retreat, 
was already placed, leaning upon a deal table, and 
reading, perhaps studying, from a very dog-eared 
sixpenny playbook, a personage of more conse- 
quence — the heroine of the company. 
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This lady had a light, round, good-humoured, 
plain face, surrounded by hair which, to the already 
jaundiced eye of Eustace, appeared carroty, but 
which, when brushed and oiled with more care, 
had been celebrated as golden by an unfledged 
rhymester in a country newspaper. Her com- 
plexion, I presume, that poetaster did not allude 
to — I trust not; it was best expressed by the 
pervading hue of brick-dust. She was tall and 
well formed, though her figure was not set off to 
advantage ; inasmuch as she wore a dress con- 
sisting of white muslin body and sleeves, with a 
faded green silk tail, the bottom of which was 
rather showily than tastefully trimmed with large 
flowers and leaves, worked in coloured worsted. 
Yet there was an air of good-nature and self- 
possession, that, amid all this tawdriness, rendered 
her by much the least repulsive occupant of the 
parlour. 

That he might have something to occupy him, 
Eustace ordered tea, which could only be placed 
upon the deal table aforesaid ; thus bringing the 
hero and heroine of the Long Buckby Theatre 
into juxtaposition. Eustace, while the preparation 
was being made, presented Hobbs's letter to the 
Manager, who instantly confirmed the act of his 
agent, handing back the document to Eustace to 
keep as a memorandum of his engagement. Mr. 
Dibbins, having honourably settled this prelum- 
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nary, was a little more cautious as to further 
proceedings. He read in Eustace's face a sort of 
disappointment, which led him to consider whether 
he might not contemplate a retreat. It was not 
for him to let our hero know, under such an 
impression, any fresh circumstance that might add 
to his discontent. 

He admitted, in reply to a straightforward 
demand, that the room contained all his present 
company; but he boldly asserted that he expected 
an actor, " a host of himself ," the next day, who 
would desert the rebels he had left at Weedon, 
where, he said, there were neither scenery nor 
dresses, and from which those who had taken part 
in the conspiracy against him must consequently 
be driven by starvation. He dwelt with some 
delight upon the idea of having his enemies at his 
feet, suing once more for their situations; but 
added that, with the brilliant addition now re- 
ceived, he did not think he should take back one 
more than Pottle, the useful actor he had alluded 
to, who was certainly led away by the others ; — the 
poor man had a fault — he drank a little, and that 
made him the tool of every rascal that would give 
him a glass ; for his own part he forgave him, he 
was so very useful. 

" I trust," said Spratson, " that if he does come 
back, my line of business will not be interfered 
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with : remember, I stuck by you when nobody else 
would." 

" You know me too well, I trust, Mr. Spratson," 
replied Dibbins, " to doubt my friendship for you ; 
no, sir, as far as my means will allow, your pro- 
fessional interest is perfectly safe with me." 

" But may I ask how you are to perform the 
' Iron Chest' with — let me see, say four gentlemen 
and two ladies ? " 

" Why, we don't think of doing that just now," 
replied Dibbins. " We have a bespeak : Mr. 
Cogbury, the churchwarden, wants to see the f Poor 
Gentleman ;' we '11 do that on Thursday, if Pottle 
comes over in time: but we could do the 'Iron 
Chest' easily, sir, with four." 

Eustace smiled. 

" Easily, sir, I assure you : couldn't we, 
Spratson ? " 

" Oh, easily." 
How, pray ? " 

Why, you do Sir Edward Mortimer and 
Rawbold — it makes the part much better: Raw- 
bold 's a fine bit — prepares them for your Sir 
Edward ; and one has done before the other begins ; 
quite a delightful double — just like Orozembo with 
Holla." 

Eustace stared. 

" Oh ! if you don't like it, Spratson would jump 
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at It; wouldn't you, Spratson? He could do it 
with Fitzharding and Adam Winterton." 

" Why, surely, they are on the stage at the same 
time!" 

" Oh, not much — cut that out Well! I do 
Wilford and Samson Rawhold, and there's Pottle 
left for Orson and all the servants: might even do 
without him for that play. Miss Moppleton of 
course does Lady Helen, and Mrs. Spratson the 
other two. We will do it capitally as we stand 
now," said the manager, drawing a long whiff of 
importance and satisfaction from his pipe. 

This was a method of despatching business of 
which Eustace had no previous comprehension ; 
and as the manager's opinion seemed to be heartily 
confirmed by the three Thespian desperadoes, he 
had nothing to do but to acquiesce in the con- 
clusion. "So to his cheerless room," as Pepys 
would chronicle it, with a determination to make 
as short work as he decently could of this engage- 
ment, though not absolutely to run. from it 
instantly, as the Manager feared. 

As to Mr. Hobbs, he did not know whether to 
consider him a dupe or a rascal. In the state of 
his finances, the loss of the fare and his journey 
expenses would be bad enough ; but looking still 
further at consequences, he could not perceive 
how such a commencement could augur the ap- 
proach of anything decent or comfortable : if this , 
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was a specimen of a country company, why, any 
drudgery would be preferable to such an associa- 
tion. However, he recalled Leslie's descriptions 
to his comfort, and with one more turn upon his 
very hard bed, the day's air and exercise laid him 
asleep. 

He breakfasted next morning without interrup- 
tion from the presence of the company, who had 
excellent reasons for falling into any humour he 
might wish to indulge in. Notwithstanding their 
unabated confidence in their resources, they did 
consider their own particular force rather too 
limited for a campaign : " There were certainly 
pieces that might be done, but one made a difference 
in a small concern." 

As soon as he had breakfasted, the Manager 
made his appearance. Dibbins was not a figure 
to improve by daylight inspection ; and Eustace 
could not help eyeing the little scamp with a 
ludicrous dislike. But he was good-natured, and 
he bethought himself of his decision — to make the 
best of a bad bargain. 

" Pray sir," said he, " would ybu favour me 
with a bill of our performances?" 

" Why, sir, you see, as I said last night, we are 
not quite decided as yet; if we could do the s Poor 
Gentleman,' why, we should have something in 
the house — and if Mr, Pottle comes over, we 
could manage it." 
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" Then, I presume, you would wish me to study 
Lieutenant Worthington?" 

" Oh dear no, sir, that must be a double. Fred- 
erick Bramble, sir, is your part." 

"But I do not pretend to comedy : if I were 
to make my first appearance in such a character, I 
should be afraid of the impression." 

" Oh, my dear sir, you 're just the figure for it ; 
delightful pleasant part — a dashing, gentlemanly 
young fellow — all free and easy — carries all the 
applause: — I assure you I would do it myself 
with pleasure ; have played it often — only I should 
leave it in so much better hands ; and if Pottle 
does not come over, why, Spratson and I must 
work a little hardish. Let me see; Mrs. Spratson 
can do Sir Charles Cropland— often played by a 
woman in the provinces." 

" Would you allow me to look at the book ? " 

" Oh, certainly, I know we Ve got a book of 
that ; Miss Moppleton has one." 

The manager fetched it, while Eustace pondered, 
and then burst into laughter at his own melan- 
choly. They turned over the leaves — but every 
means of acting this play, even with four men — 
appeared to Eustace so absolutely ridiculous, that 
he proposed reading the play to the audience, 
relieved by the entrance of such parties as could 
get ready and take up the scene with him. 

" My dear sir, you are a dramatic genius, that 's 
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plain/' replied the Manager — " such a thought as 
that doesn't strike every young man upon his first 
coming out — but it r s crying stinking fish, sir : 
bless you, they '11 never mind it — it 's wonderful, 
sir, what the public will stand, if you lay it on 
properly ! " 

Eustace proved that it was impossible to play 
the play ; the manager did not dispute that, but 
he said they should be sure to get through, if 
they only began. 

"You see, sir," said that bravest of adventurers, 
" you are only considering one way of doubling ; 
that is, when one gentleman plays three or four 
parts— but we Ve another plan besides that. I 
can do one part of a character, and Spratson can 
do another, by just changing coats and wigs ; so, 
if I find he 's on the stage— say for Sir Robert 
Bramble, on I run for Ollapod ; well, then I can't 
get on with Stephen— he puts on the countryman's 
wig, and comes on to me— well ! there he is ! I 
keep up the scene, while he changes for the 
Lieutenant. Well I then, of course, he can't play 
all that scene between Sir Robert Bramble and 
the part he 's on for. Well ! I pop on the Sir 
Robert Bramble's coat and wig — and I dp that. 
It 's wonderful, sir, what actors can do, if they '11 
only put their shoulder to the wheel ; and I will 
say for Spratson, he does work like a trump." 

" Surely," said Eustace, with gravity — for it was 
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no joking matter — " the audience must be very 
much puzzled as to the story — the identity of the 
characters," 

" Oh, they '11 make it out ; besides, they get all 
the jokes* one way or other — and that *s what 
they care about principally in the comic charac- 
ters." 

How could any one reason against such an ad- 
versary ? 

Eustace asked to see the theatre ; and now, 
strange as it may appear, a slight approach to a 
blush penetrated through the beard and other 
guise which reached up to the Manager's eyes. 

" When," said he at length, " you are quite at 
leisure, I shall be happy to shew it to you." 

"Is it near?" 

" Some little distance." 
Then this place is a large one, after all ? " 
Oh yes," replied the manager, importantly, 
they say, it holds two thousand people." 
Humph." 

Oh, a good town, I dare say, we shall find it, 
when we begin." On went the Manager, descant- 
ing upon the town, and probably making himself 
believe it to be a rural Paris in its support of the 
drama ; but he took no step towards the door of 
the room. Eustace reminded him of the theatre. 

" Ay, ay, true — yes — my coat wants brushing," 
and he eyed the napless garment, bright with, 
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grease in more places than one ; " I r ll come back 
soon to you," 

"Very well : — I shall wait here." 

With all his disgust at the unexpected wretched- 
ness which seemed to compromise him, there was 
something in the whim and adventure of the cir- 
cumstances that rather tickled a youth of twenty- 
one, only removed from the state of a schoolboy 
by the interreign of a few months which he hated 
to remember: and rejoicing once more in the 
country, in which something like old feelings 
appeared to return to him. But he waited a long 
time for the Manager, and, at last, sent rather im- 
patiently to summon that functionary, who, finding 
that he was " asked for," made .up his mind to the 
matter. 

" I *m ready now," said he, as he re-entered — "a 
manager has always so much upon his hands : I 
declare, I Ve forgotten to dress myself — put on 
another cravat, and so on — but perhaps you don't 
mind." Without waiting for an answer, he led 
the way out of the house. 

The green before it was now visible, and Eus- 
tace discovered a house or two that might possibly 
be tenanted by an apothecary or an attorney ; the 
rest were more miserable than the previous night 
had shewn them. On they walked, down a long 
lane of mud, picking their path through mire and 
ruts as well as they might. 
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You see," said the Manager, " there are a 
good many houses, though this is not the best part 
of the town." 

" I suppose not," answered Eustace, rather drily. 

" No~no " 

The Manager hesitated, for they were approach- 
ing the end of their walk : 

" You are accustomed, Mr. Barry, to the Lon- 
don theatres ; Spratson says he knew you behind 
the scenes of ? " 

" I dare say he may have seen me there." 

"You must not expect that we do things in the 
country as they do : — we can't afford it." 

" Of course not." 

They took a step or two more : the manager 
took advantage of a brook that ran across the road, 
to pause again : 

"A man meets with strange difficulties, Mr. 
Barry, in these places : I confess, this is not quite 
the part of the town I should have chosen," 

" No, there do not look to be many theatrical 
patrons here. What people inhabit these very 
miserable cottages ? " 

" Principally stone-breakers, I fancy — get about 
eightpence a day : — no, no, I don't expect to draw 
from this end of the town — a few to the gallery, 
perhaps." 

Eustace sighed as he thought of his own estate, 
and the comforts which even the poorest enjojed 
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upon it ; but he checked thai feeling with stern 
determination. 

u You see, sir, among these bumpkins there is 
so much prejudice against oar profession," con- 
tinned Dibbins ; "and then, actors leave towns in 
debt sometimes, and that does harm to the respect- 
able part of ns — not that any man can help being 
unfortunate — no, when certain expenses must be 
incurred, and the public won't come; but, as I 
was observing, these ignorant hawbucks never 
treat men of talent as they deserve ; it is only in 
London, and the great towns, that we are appre- 
ciated* Well, luck v 8 all ! I suppose I shall get a 
chance, one day, as well as some that have better 
interest 1 " 

"Interest! surely, there is no favour on the 
stage?" 

" Oh dear, sir, you 've been behind the scenes 
in London, and say that ! You must tell that to 
the marines, sir." 

« Well— perhaps— but the Theatre " 

" Just what I was talking about, sir ; you see 
it 's temporary, sir — temporary." 

"I suppose so," said Eustace, smiling. 

" Then the people are afraid of fire — and some 
are methodistical, and don't like us — and one thing 
or another. There was a barn over at the other 
end of the town, that would have been just the 
thing — but there was no getting it; and then 
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another, but they asked such a rent— ruinous, sir, 
ruinous ! " 

"Indeed!" 

" Yes, and money down." 
Ay?" 

And it isn't always convenient; what with 
fitting up a place, and all, a manager is not to be 
supposed to be made of money, Mr. Barry." 

Eustace assented with a smile and a bow, and 
they paused again. 

" Well, Mr. Dibbins, but, shall we continue our 
walk? I am quite prepared to make allowances— 
I really want to see what our Temple of the Muses 
is like." 

" Dear me ! " said the Manager, " I thought 
you knew — didn't I tell you? There it is, sir, 
right before you." 

Eustace looked, and the Manager plucked up a 
courage to stare him full in the face, and see 
whether he could stand it. The embryo tragedian 
looked aghast — that he was prepared for : lie did 
not turn round upon the manager and abuse him, 
and that was a negative success beyond his hopes. 

A long, low, ruinous barn stood before them, 
through which the daylight was visible in a 
hundred chinks in the opposite walls and doors. 

Dibbins was daring — he even ventured a joke: 

" It is fine summer weather, Mr. Barry, or else 
our theatre rural would be none of the plea- 
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santest; bat I assure you," and he became serious, 
" no rain comes in near the stage/' 

"I am carious to see the interior," observed 
Eustace, not knowing whether to be most amused 
or vexed. 

"No, are you though? Well, if you don't 
dislike the outside, I think you'll say — though 
you know from experience, Mr. Barry, none of 
these places shew properly by daylight." 

The door was tugged open upon its one hinge, 
and they entered. For a minute or two silence 
again reigned, but the Manager was beginning to 
feel his way, — he saw that Eustace had no desire 
to wound his feelings. 

"Well, now," said he, as he stood in the 
centre of the front rows, called in the play-bills 
"Boxes," "I don't mean to boast, but I'm 
hanged if I haven't seen worse theatres than 
this." 

" The devil you have ! " exclaimed Eustace, 
involuntarily. 

" I know," said the Manager, "that, coming 
from London — I expected you *d be disappointed, 
and you are, I dare say, though you don't look so ; 
but if we could have all the great people here 
that have played in just such a place, or worse, we 
should astonish the weak minds of the audience in 
this town, or any other." 

" What, have really great actors " 
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" Oh, my dear sir," said the Manager, diverging 
into sincerity and enthusiasm, "take all the 
great names you like — Cooke, Kemble, Kean, Mrs. 
Siddons — this, sir, this is the way they began ; 
learnt things from the foundation, sir: no kid- 
glove school — that never turned out a real actor 
yet ; and I hope, sir, we shall see the name of Barry 
added to the list, one day ; that is, if you 've luck, 
— nothing's to be done without it, sir, or I 
shouldn't be here, perhaps." 

"It is really strange," said Eustace; and that 
was all he had to reply, for his thoughts were 
rather too various to be communicated. He had 
heard of great actors playing in barns — nay, he 
remembered all Leslie had prepared him for, 
though somehow it did not appear, in description, 
quite as formidable as in the reality; and the 
strange struggle between his own habits and the 
possibility of realizing great triumphs from such 
a beginning, was not a theme on which he chose 
to enlighten his companion. "Can we get behind 
the scenes ? " he asked at last. 

" Oh yes, certainly — step up there ! push the 
green curtain aside, and there you are. — Stop ! 
I '11 pull it up for you. It is so cursed dark, and 
the stage doesn't go quite out to the walls, so if 
you don't know the place, you might break your 
leg." 

The curtain was pulled up. Eustace gave him- 
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self up to his fate, and pursued his examination, 
The front of the theatre, then, consisted, as he 
perceived from the stage, of a few planks made 
into forms, in the part nearest the stage, which the 
manager called the "boxes;" parted from this, 
was a sort of platform raised on tubs, on which 
were benches of ruder contrivance, which he said 
was " the pit, or gallery, call it which you please, 
— it was of no use to have more than two prices — 
two shillings and one." The stage itself was a 
sort of rough planking, raised on blocks, tubs, and 
supports of all kinds ; the said planks frequently 
ending, as the manager had warned Eustace, 
before they reached the walls. Nor were they 
nailed down or fastened together, so that each 
had its own independent spring. They were 
hired of a carpenter who had considerable regard 
for the drama, but who couldn't let his planks be 
nailed through for the price. Slips of canvass, 
which the Manager called wings, partly covered in 
the sides, and made exits and entrances ; though 
when you were ensconced behind any one, there 
was no means of getting to another; so, as the 
Manager said, " We are obliged to alter the stage 
business a little, because wherever you go off, 
there you must come on." These strips were 
painted in curious caricature of pillars; "because," 
as the Manager observed, " they would do for 
every scene ; as they might be ruins in a wood, 
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or they might be outside pillars in a street, or 
inside pillars in a house, or a palace ; " — reasoning 
which evinced respect for the public judgment, in 
the depth of its consideration, if not in the com- 
plete accuracy of its results. Dressing-rooms 
there were none ; everybody came dressed under 
their other clothes, and then they just touched up 
their shoes, or changed them behind the scenes ; 
and the little boys even behaved very well, because 
Dibbins always took care to encourage the best of 
them by letting them into the gallery at half-price 
time. 

The inspection finished, they returned to the 
inn, — Eustace in much amazement, and the 
Manager satisfied that his hero had made no disa- 
greeable communication of return, yet. But when 
Eustace sate down to reflect he was more and 
more astonished at the grotesque portico by which 
he had selected his entrance to the Temple of 
Fame. He lost no time in writing to Hobbs, 
telling him that he expected him to renew his ex- 
ertions, for which he would reward him satisfac- 
torily if his efforts proved more successful. He 
then thought it time to enter a little more seriously 
upon the business with the Manager. 

Poor Dibbins threw himself upon his generosity 
— if he was dissatisfied with a fortnight, he should 
have the same terms for playing a week : there 
was his company, dependent upon the success of 
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the town ; Mr, Hobbs ought to have stated the 
case as it was ; he could not receive a new actor 
without a ruinous loss of time. 

Whatever cravings had arisen in Eustace's mind 
— or rather, however near his purposes might be 
to execution, he was disarmed. Indeed, he had not 
believed that such an act as his retreat could be of 
so serious importance to the four. He agreed to 
remain for the week ; and, after all, to what had 
he to return ? Perhaps it was as well to encoun- 
ter the very worst at once, and clear the path, if 
he could, to some more tolerable resting place. 
He did not yet, therefore, even write to Leslie. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Prince. " I did never see such pitiful rascals 1" 
Fahtaff. " Mortal men ! mortal men !" 

Henry IV. 

If it should be said till doomsday, and of course 
it will, that same " Ce nest que le premier pas qui 
coute? is still too true, too universally applicable, 
to be worn out. The Manager haying, in his own 
words, " confessed the cape," considered himself 
absolved, not only for all the past, but equally for 
any disclosure which might affect the future. 
Instead, therefore, of apologizing, he fairly laughed 
at every fresh instance of the humility of his 
resources ; and Eustace began fully to understand 
the very wide extent to which Leslie's proverb 
about " snowing brown," which the Manager did 
not fail to use, might be stretched. 
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Soon after their return, Pottle, the long-looked- 
for Pottle, welcome as payment to the Anglo- 
Spanish legion, reported himself arrived at Long 
Buckby. This was an actor par excellence — not 
in the sense of the word which a London manager 
would attach to it ; no, in the phrase of one of our 
green-rooms, he would be a regular "barn-door 
fowl," He was the type of his kind — a man of 
decent education, and had commenced life in a 
merchant's counting-house under fair auspices; 
nothing stood in his way but what he called his 
genius— others were uncharitable enough to call it 
a total hatred of work. He ran away, and selected 
the stage as the idlest life he could lead. Upon it 
he fully verified his own proposition. As a good 
reader, and a man of sense, he had had frequent 
opportunities of engagement in respectable and 
comfortable establishments ; but, as he scorned to 
know more of the words of any part than might 
chance to remain with him from reading it at 
rehearsals, his efforts were of too independent a 
character to be of much service where others were 
weak enough to tie themselves to the text. He 
called them " a parcel of snivelling spoons, 
that could do nothing with a part unless they 
studied it ;" they considered his extemporaneous 
genius a reproach, at least so he said : so, some- 
how or other, Pottle and these confounded 
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"mechanical salt-butter rogues" always parted, 
and always to the disadvantage of poor Pottle. 

This ran him into paltry debts ; paltry debts 
plagued him, and, to ease care, he betook himself 
to tippling. Luckily, a law of nature prevented 
his drinking any more than he could get!; anc ^ as 
his means were exhausted, his sobriety (however 
unwillingly) was obliged to return. A light regi- 
men, and much air and exercise, kept him therefore 
for the most part in splendid health ; he had a 
fine constitution, glorious digestion, and limbs 
like a greyhound. 

In the small strolling concerns he was happy. 
There, his disdain of all language but his own was 
never imputed to him as a fault. He had a general 
knowledge of every play that could be acted in such 
theatres, and as general a knowledge of every part 
— that is, he remembered whether the character 
was young or old, angry or pleased in each scene; 
and boasted that he had studied his profession in 
one comprehensive rule, laid down for him by an 
Irish prompter: "Get on the stage when you see 
they want you ; get them off, and then get your- 
self off." When he had been entreated to be very 
particular, he had sometimes condescended to 
write out his part after this fashion : " Go on — 
blow up Jenkins — make love to Miss Tomkins — 
kick Alfieri when he enters, tip him a sentiment 
about a strong arm and good heart, and cut." 
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A few such memoranda of favourite characters 
he carried in an old iron snuff-box, which he called 
his library. He had walked all over England, 
knew every barn that had ever been honoured by 
dramatic uses, was so accustomed to being without 
a penny in his pocket, that money had no value 
with him except upon craving necessity ; and, where 
there existed such things as turnip-fields and cart 
sheds, he could for a while be superior to it 
altogether. He much enjoyed mere existence — 
perhaps because he had nothing else to enjoy. 
Twenty-four years had he been, as he said, "a 
member of the profession, and, though he thought 
it d — d hard, he had got no further in it yet ; he 
supposed his turn would come some day." Then 
would appear the only irritable bit of his nature, 
for he certainly would investigate too keenly the 
claims of some of his more fortunate brethren to 
their success, and wonder what the d — 1 could have 
kept himself in the background so long! But 
these were momentary fits of spleen. 

In person he was a tall bony man, of forty-one 
or two, though looking older, for his hair and eye- 
brows were quite gray, and his face was bronzed 
with the weather. At first sight his toute ensemble 
was military; for, besides an upright carriage and 
firm step, he had been favoured, in the barracks in 
which they had lately been permitted to play, with 
an officer's military greatcoat, which, though the 
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season was summer, was the most useful garment 
he could have heen furnished with, as it superseded 
the necessity of too nice an arrangement of the 
others. His features were large and plain, but 
they gave the notion of shrewdness and good 
humour. 

Pottle was heartily welcomed by Dibbins: their 
short conference concluded in a language which 
Eustace did not understand perfectly. 
" Have they faith here ? " 
" Oh yes ! " 

" Humph ! up to a pint with bread and 
cheese ] " 

" Yes, yes ! " and the manager gave him a nudge 
and a wink, which made Pottle drop the subject in 
Eustace's presence. 

" I expect we shall do great things in this town 
now — such a company as you don't often see in a 
concern of this kind." 

" No. Is the refectory yonder ? " pointing to 
the kitchen. 
" Yes." 

" Then I '11 see what they '11 stand in the way 
of grubbery," and he departed. 

" Now we 're all right, sir I " said the Manager, 
who had only reined in his transport lest the 
object of it should presume upon his implied con- 
sequence. There 's a man that can do any part in 
the drama, sir, and one as well as another: play 
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' Richard the Third,' and sing ' Typitywitchet,' 
and not above delivering a message. And then, 
good fortune or bad is the same to him ; — a man 
fit for an actor, sir ; can do without things when 
times are hard, and not above billing the town, or 
lending a hand in fitting up the theatre — a valu- 
able man ! We shall do now, sir." 

This did not appear half so strange a boast 
to Eustace as it would have done a few hours 
before. 

" Then I suppose you will issue your bills at 
once ? " 

Yes, for the ' Poor Gentleman/ to-morrow." 
You will give them but short notice." 
" Oh, everybody in the town knows we 're here, 
and I '11 go myself up to the churchwarden ; — but, 
as you say, there will be hardly time to get the 
bills printed" 

" Then you '11 put it off for a day ? " 
" Oh no, they have no printers in this town, 
we must go over to Daventry. But let me see, I 
think I have some bills of the * Poor Gentleman,' 
in Weedon; it's only altering the names and dates. 
Yes, I remember, I kept a dozen or so back, had 
them printed blank for the date — they '11 do." 

"But how am I to be announced?" asked 
Eustace ; " I don't wish to put you to any incon- 
venience, but, as I am to be a star, why, some- 
thing like a notice " 
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My dear sir," replied the Manager, "I will do 
you every justice ; your name shall be put into 
the little bills, as large as they can hold, between 
the lines, and we '11 have two or three great posters 
written ; you may write them yourself if you like, 
and put your own name in whatever size you 
please." 

Eustace could not help laughing outright at 
this gracious permission : the Manager took this 
for an assent. 

" By the way, I don't think they have any paper 
in this house," said he ; perhaps I could get some ; 
there is a chandler's shop — " and he began fum- 
bling in his pockets as if he expected some miracle 
there. Eustace offered some from his own desk, 
and brought it from his room : nothing could be 
more ad libitum than his instructions ; he was to 
announce the " Poor Gentleman," put in the 
company for the best parts, and fill up the others, 
if he liked it, with any names he chose to invent, 
and add comic singing and ballads, by ladies 
and gentlemen, every one except himself; — (the 
Manager supposed he did not wish to sing ;) and a 
favourite afterpiece, and then put the names of all 
the company to perform in it. "Raising the 
Wind" would be the best: so that was settled, 
and the manager left Eustace, who, having nothing 
else to do — for he could not yet be allowed the 
book of the " Poor Gentleman," as Mrs. Spratson 
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was writing out from it, amused himself as his 
own trumpeter. 

Literally he called his caligraphic skill, like 
Hamlet, into action at his need, and produced 
three very effective posting bills. The Manager 
was in ecstasies ; with his own hand he thickened 
the letters which expressed the name of Barry, 
and the character attached to it — gratefully deter- 
mined to make it very conspicuous ; and from his 
window, during that afternoon, Eustace had the 
satisfaction, on lifting his eyes from the study of 
Frederick Bramble, to see the sensation produced 
on such of the population of Long Buckby as 
could read, by one of his manuscripts posted upon 
the great tree opposite— of the safety of which 
precious document Dibbins was so jealous, that 
he in person, for a time, kept off the boys from 
defacing it, and then promised the biggest of them 
free admission if he would guard it against the 
mischief of the remainder. 

In the evening the farce was settled as to cast. 
Our hero, whose tide of good-nature was by this 
time in full flow, agreed to play Fan wind. There 
was no book; but Spratson, who was to play 
Jeremy Diddler, told him he could give him every 
line, so that he could learn it by rehearsing ; and 
the Manager saying that, as Mr. Barry had the 
best of it in the play, he hoped he would lend 
them a hand in the farce : all was satisfactorily 
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arranged. Eustace studied, and they rehearsed 
at the inn : at length, the night of performance 
came. One drawback there was — that the church* 
warden was out — but some of his family were 
expected: — whether they were there or not, 
there were not less than seventeen people in the 
Theatre. 

Why should we go through the absurdity of 
such a performance ? It need only be alluded to 
to declare that Eustace, being himself mixed up 
in it, by no means noticed it as he otherwise 
would have done; and let those who have ever 
been concerned in amateur theatricals remember 
how much they have excused, and what they have 
even applauded, in the actors and their coadjutors, 
and they will readily believe this. He could 
almost enter into the fun of the actors, if such 
we must call them, of "seeing what the public 
would stand;" and, as the seventeen seemed 
to like him, in spite of the ludicrous deficiencies 
of his associated five, he began to have a little 
more belief in the possibility of his being in the 
first stage towards becoming an actor. 

We must not suppose that, though tolerably 
perfect in his part, he was allowed to say all that he 
remembered. All the others — Pottle in particular, 
were playing upon their own peculiar principle : 
if they found it Inconvenient to reply in the teVms 
of the text, they said something else ; and, if 
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Eustace was not ready with an extemporaneous 
reply, on they wc nt, sr ying what they remembered 
of the rest of the scene — his part as well as their 
own ; prefacing what might be his speech, with 
"then I presume you w.ll say," or some, such 
introduction, and theiT, either quitting him, or 
goodnaturedly forcing him off the stage. 

"I believe, Mr. Pottle," said Eustace, after 
one of these compulsory exits, "that you were 
a little out in that third speech : I could not say 
what I had to say in answer to it." 

" Oh, never mind, my dear boy, I got you 
through famously, though, did not I ? You may 
stand a glass of whatever you please for it when 
we get back to the inn." 

" Was it my fault, then ? " 

" Oh, not your fault — that is, I don't blame 
you, — actors should always play good-naturedly, 
especially with novices; but, my dear fellow, the 
first thing you have to learn is, never to be cue- 
struck, — get on always, — it always betrays the 
tyro to be fast bound to the words." 

One or two points Eustace could not 'help 
observing, — the change of coats and wigs at the 
wings, even in sight of some part of the scattered 
audience — and the sudden transmogrifications of 
faces, by means of whitening applied to the beard 
and eyebrows, from young to old — and, by the 
operation of burnt cork, from age to a youthful 
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ferocity of visage. When a piece of looking- 
glass did not happen to be at hand — only one of 
the company possessing such a treasure — a large 
steel button appeared to answer in its stead. It 
had a double convenience, — it was easily portable, 
and would not break. The audience at length 
departed, not ungratified; the manager and his 
company, as they reckoned receipts somewhat 
under a pound, looked upon their prospects as 
flourishing — many declaring that theatres of the 
first consequence sometimes opened to as small a 
sum; and Eustace, if not "shut up in measure- 
less content," went home in the next desirable 
state — he was very tired, and tolerably hungry, so 
he supped heartily, and slep t t very soundly. 

For the time agreed on, our hero pursued his 
new studies. He was so earnest in them as to pay 
little attention to those around him. Each night 
of performance half awakened him from his dream 
of histrionic enthusiasm, but it returned with the 
next part he undertook. His name was constantly 
placed in enormous letters upon the written bills, 
and he felt he was the undisputed favourite of the 
I<ong Buckby Theatre. 

It is true that, notwithstanding all the sanguine 
anticipations of the manager and the company, 
the audiences did not increase. One great effort 
had, upon a single occasion, succeeded in raising 
the amount of the house to thirty-three shU-^gs, 
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but this could only be accomplished by the 
Manager in person singing a comic song, mounted 
on a real donkey ; a display which, however inter- 
esting, failed sadly upon repetition. Still, to, 
Eustace's surprise, they all lived, and all seemed 
cheerful ; and, as long as they could live, it was 
clear their hope would be undying. The worse 
the house might be, and the less likelihood of a 
profitable share, the more they joked. He never 
saw them dull but upon the occasion, of the three- 
and-thirty-shilling house, when, (though, not being 
concerned in the receipts, he was not exactly in-* 
formed of the amount,) the Manager handed as 
much as three-and-sixpence to each individual. 

At length, the term was on the point of expiring, 
and Eustace's benefit was announced. The Mana- 
ger, being interested in the success of the night, 
conferred at length with him upon the bill of fare. 
Eustace had given a hint of his schoolboy know- 
ledge in aerostatics, and had even said that he 
thought he could manufacture a fire-balloon him- 
self. The Manager entreated that this might be 
put in the bill. A fire-balloon, let off from the 
front of the theatre after the performances, must 
draw some together, and some of them would not 
stand there without coming in. Eustace yielded, and 
the tragedian had his first lesson in the principle 
of benefit making ; shewing that it has as little to 
do with merit upon the stage, as the balloon itself 
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had with what might he delivered of Shakspeare's 
Richard inside the ham. 

From want of proper material, however, the 
main feature failed on the appointed night : the 
balloon would not go up. Another would have 
been daunted — not so the Manager. A light had 
been placed under the balloon, to exhaust, if 
possible, the air; and one reason why no such 
exhaustion took place was, that the machine was 
not air-tight. In the midst of a' speech in bad 
English, which he called a lecture on Hairystatics, 
the Manager gave a signal to Pottle. Pottle 
advanced, in the rear of three or four urchins who 
were alternately gaping up in the Manager's face 
and poking their noses close to the effort of art 
upon which he was expatiating. Pottle gave the 
hindmost an imperceptible-— it might be called a 
tender, trip-up. He fell against his companions, 
and they into the balloon. It was instantly rent, 
and on fire. 

It spoke its own apology. The crowd were for 
taking summary vengeance upon the urchins, but 
the Manager interposed. He did himself great 
credit that night, by bearing, without ill-temper, 
the damage done to his property — or rather, as he 
said, to the property of the " talented young 
man" whom he had had the honour of introducing 
to them upon these boards ; and his humanity in * 
securing the children from all ill consequences was 
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the praise of every old woman who heard of it 
for the next fortnight. 

Yet popularity, when it comes to be tested by 
pounds, shillings, and pence, loves to display its 
ethereal nature — it coquets long before it can be 
fixed. Eustace's benefit, with all its extraordinary 
attraction, which the Manager declared to be highly 
creditable to so young a stager, fell short of the 
donkey's first night. Our hero had that evening 
been some time in the parlour of the inn before 
the Manager appeared. It was not till he had 
heard much whispering at the door, that Dibbins 
entered. 

" Did you count the house, sir ? " 

" Oh no, sir ! Indeed I should not know how 
to do it from the stage." 

" Perhaps not — you '11 learn, though. Always 
keep an eye to the front when I 'm not speaking ; 
indeed, I can go through a speech — that is, a 
tragedy speech, where there is no necessity for the 
audience to understand it — and count the house all 
the time. I did to-night while I was playing King 
Henry, and sent Tressel off, you might observe, to 
take a man's money — he 'd have got in for nothing, 
else. Well, sir, all that's being useful. You 
young actors, I know, think of nothing but your 
parts: we old stagers look top the main chance. 
However, sir, I know it is all right. Not a bad 
house, considering — seven-and-twenty shillings." 
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Eustace was not disappointed : he bad made up 
his mind to a total loss. 

"Your half, of course, is thirteen and six- 
pence ;" and he placed the money on the table. 

Eustace bowed. 

The Manager lingered : " That's your share, sir, 
according to your agreement, and I 'm sure you Ve 
every right to it ; but you see, if you take it, there 
will be very little to divide among the company." 

Eustace would have bowed — the Manager pro- 
ceeded : " You see, sir, our expenses — rent and 
lighting — are full ten shillings a-night: five for 
rent, and the rest for candles, music, and pro- 
perties — eighteenpence a-night do we pay that 
man with the clarinet, sir ! It's atrocious, but he 
wouldn't come for less, and nobody else to be got. 
I wish I could once buy a barrel-organ to play 
between the acts — it would soon pay itself. Well, 
sir, it is really wrong to ask it — you 've earned 
your money, sir, and more, if it had been in the 
house, though it is not such a bad house, either : 
but if we were to share after the expenses " 

" Oh, certainly, my dear sir," said Eustace — the 
first time he had ever addressed the Manager with 
so much familiarity, " put It just as you please." 

"I wish times were better," replied Dibbins, 
reluctantly re-dividing the money ; " but bad now, 
good some other time. There, sir — ten shillings 
for expenses; half of seventeen, eight and six- 
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pence: there, sir, and very much obliged to you. 
I should never have come to you about it, but 
those d — d disaffected rascals actually won't go on 
with me without I give them something. I know 
how hard it is to keep a company together, sir : 
I 've seen a great deal of it, though I have always 
kept up my character — nothing so necessary, sir, 
for a public man as that ; but we are very much 
obliged to you." 

So he left the room, and Eustace looked at the 
first money he had ever earned, not quite so com- 
placently as most people look at their early gains.' 
But it was only as the type of other things that he 
so regarded it. He even sought out the company, 
for now the exceeding smallness of their means 
was for the first time shewed to him. He begged 
that on such an occasion he might at least order a 
supper, but this they refused one and all — even 
Pottle withheld his assent from brandy and water ; 
all declared that he had acted very handsomely, 
and they would not rob him. He respected their 
refusal, and deferred to it. 

Now came the time for his return to London. 
No letter had he yet received from Hobbs ; and 
all the advantage he had gained was an experience 
which he considered more singular than profitable, 
at the expense of some pounds of his very small 
stock. But the Manager felt his value too much 
to wish to part with him : he represented, the next 
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morning, the chances of good as well as of ill 
fortune which they sometimes encountered. He 
told many stories, and true ones, of the rise of 
actors and managers, from this condition, to com- 
fort. They only wanted, to use his expression, 
" a good town," and all would be right. He offered 
a share in the management itself, which conferred 
upon the possessor an extra share in the division 
of the gains ; and he made it clear that if the others 
could live upon one share, Eustace must be better 
off upon two. His wardrobe, Dibbins said, was a 
full equivalent for the difference; and he could 
direct the stage arrangements, while Dibbins 
attended to the out-door work, the getting of 
. bespeaks, and " the taking of towns." He shewed 
how the outlay of a very few pounds, when they 
came to a place likely to return it, would add to 
the respectability of the concern ; and, the spirit 
of adventure being high within him, Eustace 
consented. 

He was therefore installed, with unanimous 
approbation, as joint manager, and the company 
trusted that they should long serve under his 
auspices. Pottle no longer refused a loyal draught, 
and, as they all acknowledged that Long Buckby 
was not quite an El Dorado, they determined upon 
emigration. Cheering recollections of the best 
shares they had ever pocketed invigorated their 
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counsels ; they foresaw wealth and distinction for 
all under such a standard ; the firm of " Dibbins 
and Barry" would, before long, establish a regular 
circuity and then all would be salaried happiness* 
Eustace himself, yielding to their enthusiasm, 
believed that he was making a short cut in the 
right direction, for Dibbins did not fail to impress 
upon him a difficulty which he had always found 
in getting forward in the regularly-established 
companies: " A man, sir/' said he, "is expected 
to wear a different coat every day in the week— 
and a parcel of things of that sort I could never 
make up my mind to — or a manager is sure to get 
rid of him." 

The end of their conference, however, saw this 
result : — Dibbins's benefit was to be announced for 
that day week ; and, in the mean time, he, Pot- 
tle, and Spratson, were to start in various direc- 
tions to " take towns ; " that is, they were to 
inquire out places where no performances had 
taken place for a sufficient time, and to get the 
permission of any authorities, regular or irregular, 
who might be likely to interfere with them. From 
their Manager, they made no difficulty in receiv* 
ing supplies. Pottle and Spratson considered 
seven shillings a piece perfectly adequate to their 
wants ; Dibbins, as a manager, said that his ex- 
penses must be a little suitable to his station, and 
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that) leaving what he had with Miss Moppleton 
and Mrs. Spratson, he should be obliged by twelve. 
All which sums being distributed by Eustace for 
the general good, the adventurers set forth upon 
their expeditions. 

Eustace, in the mean time, applied himself to 
the study of such parts as they were likely to 
require of him — for, by way of humouring their 
new director, they went so far as to admit that it 
might be best for a young man to know something 
about the words, so that he might have something 
to go by. Mrs. Spratson he never saw during 
the absence of his comrades, but Miss Moppleton 
would sometimes make her appearance, especially 
towards twilight. His disgust had, in a degree, 
worn off. She could tell him, humble as she was, 
much of the profession he had embraced ; and she 
imparted it with deference for his education and 
manners, though without servility : anything 
beyond gossip, scandal never imputed to them. 
Miss Moppleton had not been without her errors, 
but she had paid for them. very severely. She had 
lost a fair character and a situation in a decent 
theatre ; she was/ as we have said, plain ; she had 
a very tolerable portion of good sense, and the 
hope of becoming Mrs. Dibbins ; nothing, there- 
fore, could be less dangerous than their proximity, 
and nothing could be more decent than the poor 
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girl's manners. Of ber history, of course, Eus* 
tace knew nothing ; to any one not arrived at the 
period of two-and-twenty, any fairly intelligent 
conversation, on an interesting subject, is more 
than welcome from female lips — and I have not 
found that the predilection much abates with those 
of maturer age. 

At length, the days were past, and the pedes* 
trians, for such their expenses must imply them 
to be, one by one returned; each had "taken a 
town." The Manager, as his benefit was toward, 
arrived first-he had not been very successful. 
He had applied for permission to act at Market 
Harborough, and Lutterworth, places in the same 
county; Daventry it was hopeless to attempt, as 
it had been tried before. Two large villages, 
which might be played at on alternate nights, 
somewhere between those places, were the amount 
of his conquests, and he only proposed going to 
them as a last resort : he had only taken them 
lest there should be a total failure of the other 
attempts. Next came Pottle : he had been towards 
Wellingborough, where he had received a sort of 
permission, a promise that they should not be in- 
terfered with, by certain influential parties, if other 
influential parties did not force them to take it up. 
Last came Spratson, from the north. At seven-and- 
thirty miles' distance he had secured a large village, 
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with promises of patronage unprecedented — ttoree 
bespeaks, and the certainty of more if the company 
proved efficient— a circumstance which all the 
experienced declared it was useless to debate ; 
the six were — out-and-out — the best company of 
that sort going; and, with a good town, and a 
little outlay, they could increase it to any necessary 
extent— even to the adding of another lady and 
gentleman, should any such persons be so fortu- 
nate as to have their services required. 

Long and earnest were the debates upon the 
future proceedings* Spratson urged at every risk 
and toil their immediate departure for Gresbury, 
his recent acquisition. Pottle urged, with great 
vigour, the nearer distance of Wellingborough — a 
town ! The equivocal permission was thrown in 
his teeth— he laughed the objection to scorn: — 
when did the most tyrannical ever attempt to stop 
a Company, when they had once fairly started ?— 
The only way was to assume the right, and exercise 
it. "A town ! * The Wellingborough company ! ' 
why, one campaign there would be fame and for- 
tune ! What place would not be glad to let in a 
company from Wellingborough? — Receipts! — 
Benefits ! " He was eloquent. Eustaee was rather 
of his opinion ; he had no idea of not being per- 
mitted to exercise the calling of an actor wherever 
an audience could be collected. Tbe law, if law 
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it Were, was too absurd to be executed in these 
times ; he rather liked the scheme of opposition t 
his voice carried it-** Wellingborough was to be 
the object of their operations. 

Dibbins's benefit proceeded— he was a comic 
singer — the town remembered the donkey — they 
remembered his humanity to the boys, on the 
occasion of the Jjurnt balloon — striking public 
meq^ joined with great private worth, have their 
influence, even in Long Buckby. Three pounds, 
seven shillings, and ninepence, proved to Dibbins 
the estimation in which he was held. It was im- 
mense ! The company tried one more last night on 
the strength of it, considering themselves rash pre- 
maturely to abandon such a place : Miss Mopple- 
ton essayed a night — alas ! down came the receipts 
to fifteen-and-sixpence— the enthusiasm of fashion 
had exhausted itself in one mighty effort— it was 
clear " the town was drained." 

Before their resources were expended, Dibbins 
engaged and paid for the cart which was to con- 
vey the chattels,, public and private, to Wel- 
lingborough ; and the company set forth on their 
way before Eustace, not considering it proper 
to task his condescension so far as to expect 
that he would "march through Coventry with 
them." 

m 

Eustace paid his bill that night, and found 
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that his month's sojourn had cost him about eight 
pounds ; so that, even with his advances to the con- 
cern, he had still about twenty in his pocket. 

And with that sum did the future Manager go 
forth, to set up the dramatic standard in Welling- 
borough. 
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